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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—>—— 
HE Reform Bill is rushing on, and some sanguine persons 
expect that it will pass within the ensuing week. ‘There 
are, however, some important details still to be settled, such as 
the propriety of dividing the counties to which more members are 
to be given, or of increasing the representation without division ; 
the arrangement of the schedules, which involves another debate 
on the claims of the great cities; and the method and date of the 
new registration. The third reading, moreover, will hardly pass 
without speeches: from leading members expressing their views 
as to the total effect of the Bill, and altogether we give it at least 
another fortnight in the Commons. ‘The debates in the Upper 
House will probably be in a higher key than those in the 
Commons, but they will not take so long, and in all probability, 
so far as probabilities can be calculated about a measure which 
moves by self-generated force, the Bill will become an Act by the 
middle of July. 


Mr. Laing’s motion was defeated on Monday by a majority of 
8,—or 247 to 239. The motion was strictly Conservative, Mr. 
Laing’s object being to diminish the absurd disparities between 
the importance and the power of great and small parliamentary 
boroughs by giving a third member to six towns with more than 
150,000 inhabitants, and thus to prevent a future measure of re- 
distribution. Mr. Disraeli, however, threatened that if the motion 
were carried ‘‘ Government would be compelled to reconsider its 
position,” and the threat won many supporters. They were not 
afraid he would dissolve on a mere question of six seats, but the 
threat liberated them from pressure by enabling them to tell their 
constituents they were afraid for the Bill. ‘The single argument 
against the motion was offered by Mr. Disraeli, who asked why, if 
great cities were to claim members according to population, the 
counties should be outnumbered by their own boroughs ? In other 
words, he pleaded that Parliament should either allow any dis- 
parities or establish equal electoral districts,—as he will do some 
day. The debate was poor, but the Liberals intend to resume it 
when the schedules come up. 











The Peers are waking up a little. One reason for the bad 
attendance is that the elder Peers, and more especially Lord Derby, 
steadily snub the younger Peers, if by intervening in the debate 
they delay dinner. Lord Shaftesbury therefore, on ‘Tuesday, gave 
notice that he should move to change the hour of session from five 
to four, and so give the younger Peers achance. ‘This is to be 
adopted, and when on Thursday Lord Lyveden also proposed a 
Committee to consider proxies, Lord Derby promised to grant one 
which would examine the whole subject. He did not defend 
proxies at all earnestly, and seems to wish for a larger attendance. 
All the Peers, however, make the mistake of praising themselves 
for the shortness of their debates. They cannot get rid of a 
secret conviction that their opinions will impress the country 
without the reasons for them, which was true once, but is 
becoming less true day by day. ‘heir power consists in their 
grand right of addressing the eountry whenever they. choose, 
without fear of constituents, and if they will not exert the one, 
they will very speedily lose the other. ‘Ihe householders cannot 
be resisted, unless they are converted, and coroneted mutes will 
convert nobody. 


We pointed out last week the glaring inconsistency of grouping 
two Universities, one of which was founded on the principle of 





absolute religious equality, — free inclusion in Convocation 
of men of all faiths,—and the other of which was founded 
on the principle of strict dogmatic unity,—between a Uni- 
versity of all faiths and a University of the Church of Eng- 
land alone. Yet this incongruous and unnatural union was 
exceedingly near taking place, through the tricky policy of the 
Government,—the question having been pressed on late on 
Monday night, when many Liberal members had left the House. 
On Monday and Tuesday together there were no less than four 
divisions on the subject, three of them favourable to the Govern- 
ment, and only the last and final one to the University. The first 
division of Monday, on the motion of Mr. Disraeli to leave out the 
word “ University” in order to substitute “* Universities,” was 
carried by 14,—183 for it, to 169 against. The next, on the ques- 
tion of adjournment, was carried against the adjournment by 82,— 
196 for, to 114 against. The third (on Tuesday), on the question 
of substituting the word “ Universities” for the word ‘* Univer- 
sity,” struck out the previous day, was carried by a majority of 1, 
—226 for it, to 225 against. ‘The fourth, on the motion to insert 
the words “‘and Durham” after ‘ Universities of London,” was 
rejected by a majority of 8,—226 for, to 234 against it. Thus 
the clause stands, and we suppose must stand, till the report of 
the Committee is brought up—‘ The Universities of London,” the 
Durham poison having been finally expelled from the system 
through the exertions of the many able Liberal speakers, aided by 
those of Mr. George Glyn, the new Liberal whip. It was Mr. 
Glyu’s first party victory, and a very hard-fought one. 


Mr. Lowe headed the resistance and spoke against the amalga- 
mation with Dy ham in two very vigorous speeches, the last of 
them, that of Tuesday, one of the first ability. But he did 
not stand alone. To Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Denman was 
due much of the credit of insisting on delay, when it was 
found late on Monday night that the Liberals had gone 
away without looking for so speedy a division. Mr. G. 
Trevelyan, M.P. for ‘Tynemouth, also did himself great 
credit, not only by standing aloof from the knot of Durham 
Liberals who egged on the Government to give this sop to 
their University, but by ironically proposing to group Durham 
rather with Oxford than London, as being homogeneous with 
Oxford on the question of a Church test. And Mr. Cardwell 
finally turned the scale, as far as argument was concerned, by 
forcing Mr. Mowbray to admit that the Convocation of Durham 
is limited by a dogmatic Anglican test, and that he had no power 
to pledge the University to abolish that test. ‘The sinister feature 
of the debate was Mr. Mowbray’s rash pledge, that the Govern- 
ment would give the right of election to all Durham graduates apart 
from any religious test, which, when Mr. Disraeli was seriously 
challenged by Mr. Gladstone, he was compelled to repudiate, 
though he made no disclaimer till long after Mr. Mowbray had 
sat down. It would have been anomalous indeed, for Government 
to wrench the constituency out of the hands of the corporate 
body—Convocation—simply on the ground of a Church test for the 
maintenance of which it has fought so long and vigorously at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


There are several gentlemen’s names already mentioned as likely 
to be put forward for this new University constituency in the Liberal 
interest, and we rejoice to learn that measures have been taken to 
decide the choice of the Liberals between themselves, and prevent 
division in case of a Conservative candidate taking the field. Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, who contested Bridgewater a year or two ago, 
and ran his opponent close, has received the support of some very 
influential politicians and graduates of the University, including 
the Right Hon. George J. Goschen, who, though not a graduate of 
the University, is a member of the Senate (its governing body), 
and if the Senate is not included in the constituency, of which, 
by an accident of procedure there is now some doubt, will 
withdraw. Mr. James Stansfeld, M.P., Mr. E. A. Leatham, the 
late member for [uddersfield, Mr. Myles O'Reilly, M.P., Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen, who, though a Cambridge man, is a London 
Bachelor of Laws, Mr. Jacob Waley, Mr. F. W. Brady, Q.C., Mr. 
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E. Charles, Mr. William Fowler, Professor Greenwood, Professor 
Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor Stanley Jevons, Dr. Russell, Dr. Car- 
jill, and many other distinguished graduates, have also given him 
their support. Dr. Wood, LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, whose services 
to the University have been great in obtaining for it its present 
position, has also been put forward, and will command especial 
support among the strong body of orthodox Dissenters. Mr. Lowe 


and Sir John Lubbock, distinguished members of the Senate, but 


not graduates of the University, are also, we believe, likely to be 
sought after by certain sections of the Liberal graduates. Amidst 
this plenitude of names, we trust that the Liberals of the 
University will take care to secure firmly their first object,—not to 
divide the Liberal party and so end by sending some such member 
to Parliament as Durham itself would have approved, 


Mr. Disraeli withdrew the proposal to give any Reform Bill at 
present to Ireland on the ground of the political state of the 
country, last Tuesday, with singularly little apology for leaving 
Ireland without Reform and with a ‘ hard and fast” borough 
line, after abolishing that very objectionable sort of line in Scot- 
land and England. ‘The truth seems to be that the Ulster Orange- 
men will not endure to lose some of their borough members, who 
would certainly go on the principle adopted in England, and have 
openly threatened resistance in case any such change is attempted 
at present. The Government have no wish for a strife with the 
Orangemen after their strife with the Fenians, and besides, almost 
the only good Tories in Ireland are of the Orange faction. Hence 
Irish Reform is quietly postponed sine die, and nobody seems to 
enter any protest. 


The proposal to vote by voting-papers in any but those University 
elections where the voters are most of them necessarily non-resident, 
was defeated on Thursday night by a majority of 38,—234 for, 
to 272 against it. The best speech against it was Mr. Ayrton’s, 
and the ablest in its favour Lord Cranborne’s. Lord Cranborne 
disposed of the argument derived from vestry voting on the 
ground that no authentication is there required, while the Voting 
Papers Act requires authentication of the signature before a 
jugtide of the peace,sand he insisted on the enormous expense of 
eounity elections caused by the necessity of carrying voters to the 
poll. The expense, he says, varies already from 3,000/. to 10,0002. 
and will be much more serious with the increased constituencies. 
On the other hand, Mr. Ayrton maintained that voting-papers, 
instead of diminishing, will increase election expenses. ‘‘ There 
would be recognized agents for collecting the voting-papers, and 
every vote would be the subject of traffic and barter, not by the 
voter, but by an agent, who would make it his business to go about 
collecting the voting-papers. ‘Talk of the expense of bringing a 
voter to the poll! Why, it would be trifling to that of sending 
an attorney after the voter to get his voting-paper. The attorney 
would have to be paid for travelling in a sumptuous manner, and 
all these charges for loss of time, and the like, would be on the 
scale common at electioneering times.” The true remedy for 
expense is not voting-papers, but to throw all legitimate ex- 
penses on the county and borough rate, and to disallow others. 
The division was very nearly a party one,—only Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Newdegate, and two other Conservatives voting against the pro- 
posal, while the unusually small number of eleven Liberals, in- 
cluding, of course, Earl Grosvenor and Lord Elcho, deserted to 
the Conservatives. 

It is stated, on fair authority, that Pio Nono contemplates a 
step which will endanger the whole future of Catholicism. He 
wishes to convert the vast assembly of prelates now gathering at 
Rome into an (Zcumenical Council, and to declare the infallibility 
of the Pope a dogma of the Church. Hitherto the doctrine has 
been the infallibility of the Church as the living depositary of 
all Christian truth, speaking through the Pope. Should the 
Bishops consent, which is more than doubtful, devout Catholics 
will be compelled to believe that the Pope is little short of an 
avatar, a being kept from error by a constantly recurring miracle. 
As human being, for example, a bad Pope might tell a lie, but 
as incarnate Church the lie would be miraculously made true. 
It is possible to believe that of a Church, a thing the mind hardly 
realizes, but difficult to believe it of a visible being, liable, like 
all other beings, to lesions of the brain. Lamaism is a dangerous 
addition to Catholicism, as Archbishop Manning, its great advocate, 
will one day find. 

Mr. Brasseur, authorized agent for the firm of Langrand, Du- 


monceau, has addressed a letter to the Italian journals, on the 
contract of the Italian Government with his house, Rattazzi’s con- 


Ministry agreed to make the contract one which the Pope coud 
approve, and specially to make the contribution payable to the 
“State a tax, thus affirming that ecclesiastical property belongs to 
the Church, and not to the nation. ‘The nation “ cannot tax its 
own.” This account confirms the statements published by the 
Chronicle and ourselves, as to the secret adhesion of Rome to § 
Ferrara’s proposal, and makes the rumoured intervention of the 
King much more probable. ‘The Italian Parliament, which yi 
never give up its claim to the Church lands, seems bewildered 
| unable to get an honest Ministry, unwilling to tolerate a bad =, 
| The result, if it chatters so much, will be either a coup d'état, or 
an insurrection, followed by temporary bankruptcy. 


A telegram is said. to have been received in Paris announcing 
| the safety of the Archduke Maximilian. Another telegram, dated 
| New York, 12th June, announces, ‘ on doubtful authority,” that 
he has issued a proclamation to the Mexicans accusing the 
Emperor Napoleon of cowardice and infamy in deserting him, and 
recommending incautious princes to consider his fate. ‘The report 
requires confirmation, but it is by no means improbable, as the 
Archduke is known to resent most bitterly the treatment he hag 
received at the hands of the Emperor and of Marshal Bazaine, 


A terrible calamity has fallen on the Mauritius. An epidemic 
fever struck the island four months ago, and on 18th May was still 
raging, having slain 22,000 persons. In Port Louis alone, with 
its population of 80,000 persons, 11,662 have‘perished, and early 
in May the death-rate was still 202-7 per day. The sugar crop 
is small, trade is prostrated, the. poorer people have eaten their 
savings, and the misery, unless relieved from England, will speedily 
behorrible. A Committee has been formed to’collect subscriptions, 
but the connection between England and the Mauritius is some. 
how wonderfully thin, and the amount will not be great? Pro. 
bably half the sufferers are subjects of the Indian Government, 
and we trust Sir Stafford Northcote will interfere for them. 


The Monitewr this week contained, in its official part, a para- 
graph beginning with this extraordinary sentence, ‘* We omitted 
to mention the departure of the King of Prussia,”—which had 
taken place thiee days before. The words are of course intended 
to imply thatthe King of Prussia is a personage of no particular 
importance, ‘and they lave been interpreted, both in Paris and 
Berlin, as conveying an intentional-slight. It is stated that the 
Emperor is greatly moved by the entrance of the South German 
States into the Zollverein, which will be followed, he thinks, by 
their formal admission into the Confederation. Germany will 
then be one and indivisible, and the value of guarantees will be 


tested. 


Lord Amberley’s Bill authorizing lectures on Sunday with 
money taken at the doors was on Wednesday defeated, the main 
argument against it being that it would open the door to theatrical 
entertainments, and thus to ordinary work. ‘Theatres are much 
healthier places than public-houses ; but there is real danger of 
the day becoming a day of work, to the very serious injury of the 
people. If a man may work to amuse others and be paid, why 
should he not work to maintain his family? The present system 
is a gross infringement of the liberty of the minority, who have 
a right to amuse themselves on a Sunday if they do not think it 
wrong, but to reconcile their liberty with the liberty of the 
majority is a problem which Lord Amberley has not quite solved. 
The majority want to be free for one day in the week from the 
competitive driving whip, and how they are to be kept free, and 
yet the minority left free too, we confess we do not see. We note, 
with pleasure, that the House was more honest than usual, and 
did not discuss the question, as it usually does, like a Sanhedrim. 


The spirit of militarism, that curious Continental disease, seems 
just now strong in the House of Commons. Certain Comtists, with 
their prophet, Mr. Congreve, at their head, had prayed the House 
not to let the soldiery be harsh to Fenians, and alluded to atroci- 
ties formerly committed in Ireland, and recently in India. Major 
Anson considered the petition, which, like most Comtist produe- 
tions, was strongly worded, as an insult to the Army, and moved 
that it be rejected. Mr. Forster resisted the proposal stoutly, 
especially defending General Peyronet Thompson, than whom 4 
wilder or better-hearted man never lived, and Mr. Mill advised 
the objectors to expel him, for he agreed with the petitioners. 
Finally, the petition was accepted on Mr. Disraeli's recom: 
mendation, for which, however, he was compelled almost to 
apologize. Major Anson must remember that the ‘‘ Army ” is 
ouly a branch of the public service, and liable, like any other 
branch, to rebuke from its employers, who are represented by 





tract, which fell through. The point of his letter is, that the 
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‘tion and Members’ speeches. He might as well move the 
‘ection of a petition declaring that the police had been over 
yiolent in Shadwell. 


The Boundary Commissioners named are Lord Eversley, Presi- 
dent—an admirable selection—Mr. Walter, Mr. Bramston, Sir 
John Duckworth, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Russell Gurney, and Lord 
Penrhyn. It is understood that Mr. Hastings Russell declined to 
be one of the number, and the idea evidently has been to select 
moderate men, unconnected with boroughs, but strictly connected 
with counties. ae 

We have commented elsewhere on the shocking revelations 
made this week at Sheffield, but we must add here our deep regret 
that the Commissioner allowed Broadhead’s evidence to be 
received. The man, by his own statement, has systematically 
hired bravos, has been the centre of terrorism in Sheffield for 
years, and when the Social Science folk were in Sheflield, put him- 
self forward to deny most absolutely that outrages occurred. 
Mr. Hughes had been lecturing the operatives on rattening, 
and Broadhead, in the calmest and most solemn manner, denied 
all his charges. There was plenty of evidence without him, and 
now he must escape scot free. 


Peers, and commoners, and almost everybody except our- 
selves, are in favour of the guarantee of the neutrality of Lux- 
emburg, on the ground that if prevented war, though nobody 
quite agrees as to the nature of the obligations it imposes 
upon us. Yest@rday week Lord Stanley admitted, in one of 
the most lucid and frank speeches ever made by a foreign 
Minister, that he had hesitated for three days before giving 
the guarantee, and that when at last he gave it, ‘I did so 
under such a feeling of doubt and anxiety as 1 have never felt 
upon any other public question.” That is not, as Lord Granville 
remarked on ‘Thursday in the Lords, exactly the language of a 
man who really thinks he has not undertaken any but a nominal 
obligation. Nor did Lord Stanley himself so represent it, though 
Lord Derby attempted to do so in the House of Lords. “It [the 
guarantee] means this,” said Lord Stanley, ‘‘that in the event of 
a violation of neutrality all the Powers who have signed the treaty 
may be called upon for their collective action, but no one of those 
Powers is liable to be called upon to act singly or separately,” 
“we are not bound single-handed to make up the deficiencies of 
the rest.” Exactly; but the question is not as to being called 
upon to act ‘‘singly and separately” or ‘“single-handed,” but 
being called upon to act with one great Power against another,— 
with Prussia against France, or with France against Prussia. And 
Lord Stanley admitted that this is a question to be decided morally 
when the occasion arises. 


How little statesmen agree about what we are bound to do is 
evident from Lord Derby’s and Lord Russell's different views, ex- 
pressed on Thursday. ‘‘ If France,” said Lord Derby, “in violation 
of this treaty, should take possession of Luxemburg, England, 
though Prussia might call for assistance, was not bound to give it,” 
which interprets the guarantee asillusory. On the other hand, Lord 
Russell said his opinion was that if ‘“ France should violate the 
treaty, the other powers of Europe would feel bound to call on 
France to retire from Luxemburg.” And that, too, is evidently 
Lord Stanley’s feeling, supposing they are big enough and numerous 
enough to undertake such a business with reasonable hope of 
Success ;—hence his very just anxiety. But why is it necessary to 
enter into undertakings which every second statesman interprets 
differently ? Surely, Lord Stanley’s political use in this life is to 
see that political engagements are clear, definite, and unambiguous. 


The Committee of Investigation into the affairs of the Brighton 
and South-Coast Railway have presented their report. The Com- 
mittee comprises Lord Westbury and Sir Charles Jackson, people 
who know what they are saying, and they report that the manage- 
ment for the last twelve years has been disgracefully bad, that 
the capital account has been increased by 8,072,000/. and the 
Tevenue by only 113,000/., the branch lines scarcely paying their 
working expenses.. Moreover, Mr. Schuster, Chairman of the 
Company, and some of his colleagues are accused of a transaction 
which, stated briefly, amounts to this. ‘They built three branch 
lines themselves, told the shareholders that independent persons 
had built them, and then tried to sell them to the shareholders at 
4 profit. This, it must not be forgotten, is an ex parte statement, 
to which Mr. Schuster will reply; but one thing is clear, the 
governing body of this railway were either incompetent persons, 
or persons whose competence was only too great for the share- 
holders. They, of course, will have no remedy, and the moral of 





the revelation is, that until shareholders appoint the Chairman 
directly, as an officer equal with and hostile to the Board—until 
they exchange, that is, Parliamentary for Presidential govern- 
ment—they may be deceived at discretion. We should prefer an 
official auditor to such a revolution, but even these poor sheep of 
shareholders will butt and jump and bleat at so “ un-English ” 
a proposal. 

Sir F. H. Doyle has been elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
the other two candidates, Dr. Kynaston and the Dean of Emly, 
polling an exactly equal number of votes. Sir F. H. Doyle obtained 
294, and the other two 203 each. It is at least well that Dr. 
Kynaston, whose chief claim to the Chair seems to have been the 
absence of any special proof of critical or poetical aptitude, was 
not elected. But undoubtedly the man of most general power was 
the Dean of Emly, whose defeat, even by a man of so much taste 
and feeling as Sir F. H. Doyle, we cannot but regret. 


Scotch demons don’t seem to be very formidable. According to 
the last accounts of them, they devote themselves to making people 
faint in hot churches on hot Sundays,—which is certainly a mild 
manifestation of Satan. Dr. Bonar, a Free Church minister, of 
Grange, appears to have been preaching last Sunday on the charge 
brought against our Lord that he cast out devils by the help of 
Beelzebub, prince of devils, when a girl fainted from the heat, 
and Dr. Duncan, a professor of*Hebrew present, at once identified 
‘‘Sattan,” as he pronounced that power's natie&s the author of 
the fainting fit. When another person, this time a man, fainted, 
Dr. Duncan was still more emphatic as to “ Sattan’s ” agency, and 
the congregation dispersed in terror into the open air, where 
‘‘ Sattan’s” power to cause fainting fits appeared to cease. Dr. 
Duncan, however, who seems to have the minister of Grange 
rather in a state of subjection, was anxious to keep the congre- 
gation to wrestle with ‘‘Sattan,” instead of allowing it to dis- 
perse, in which case ‘ Sattan” would probably have prevailed 
mightily with more fainting fits. Either ‘‘ Sattan,” or ‘ Dr. 
Duncan,” however, was so formidable to the people of the con- 
gregation, that they wisely left Dr. Duncan to “ bind the strong 
man” alone. 

During the week Home Securities have been very inactive, and, 
after some fluctuation the quotations remain almost stationary. 
On Monday, Consols for money were quoted at 943, 4; and 94}, § 
for the 10th July. Yesterday the price for delivery was 94}, 3 ; 
and for the account 943, 4. Reduced and New Three per Cents. 
left off at 93 to 934; Bank Stock, 253 te.255; India Five per 
Cents., 108} to 109; India Bonds, 52 to 57 prem.; and Exche- 
quer Bills 183. to 27s. prem. Thejamount of money seeking employ- 
ment on the Stock Exchange is very large, for which the demand 
is but limited ; yesterday, however, a better tone prevailed, and 
short loans were more inquired for. The rate of discount in 
the open market is 24 per cent. In the Foreign House 
there has been little passing, and the quotations are only 
maintained by speculative foperations. The Railway Share 
Market has been much excited, owing to the report issued by 
the Committee of Investigation into the affairs of the London 
and Brighton line. The quotations show a decline in the values 
of the principal lines, but not to the extent which, under the 
circumstances, might have been expected. A report that has 
been current to the effect that the London and North-Western 
Railway Company were about to propose an issue of 2,000,000/. 
new capital has been officially contradicted. The rumour caused 
a decline in the value of the ordinary stock to 1134. The stock 
of bullion held by the Banks of England and France together 
amounts to 56,681,000/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, J Tt li. Peldep, June 21. 
- . = 


Mexican oo oe oe 
Spanish Passives oo . .* a +e 2t . 24 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe ee lt oe 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. 59 59 
“ » 1888 «x = 6) 60 
United States 5.20's .. or] oe ve 73} i3 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Are 1i. Friday, 2 ane 21. 
ber a f 


Greut Eastern .. or] a) oe oe 
Great Northern oe oe ee oe oo 1s oe 118 
Great Western. . oe oe oe +e ee 46 oe 46} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe oe 125 os 129 
London and Brighton - ee ee ee 60 57 
London and North-Westera we o* oe lls 115 
London and South-Western ee eo ee 82 sl 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ee oo a oe 18, 
Metropolitan .. *e es °o oe oe 25} ee 126 
Midland.. os oe e oe oe oe 116; oe 1155 
North-Easterv, Berwick .. ee +e os lo oe hia 
Do. York... oe ee ow oe 97 ee 963 
South-Kastera * oe Pr ee o« Ge? i ee G7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE MENTAL CONFUSION OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


ROBABLY no living man can recollect a condition of the 
House of Commons in which the confusion and, so to 
say, dizziness of mind were so great as the present. Before 
the great Reform Bill of 1832, the House was well divided 
into two great armies, who fought pitched battles on well 
understood principles; and the same, again, was true of the 
great struggle which preceded the final success of the Free- 
Trade policy. But this session there has not been a single 
division of the slightest importance without a considerable 
exchange of places between Conservatives and Liberals. Not 
only have most of the Conservative-Liberals,—the deserters of 
last session,—joined the party of extreme change this, and 
not only have many of the extreme Conservatives of last 
session joined the party they then opposed, but a great number 
of ordinary men on both sides have seemed to lose their heads 
almost like birds in a cyclone, and giddily dropped to the 
ground on the side on which the bewildering whirl of the 
conflicting considerations found them at the moment of 
division. Only two sets of politicians seem to us to have 
kept their heads steady through the giddy revolution of 
political circumstances,—those on the one side, whether Tory 
or Liberal, who have made up their minds to sur- 
render themselves absolutely to the gravitation of the 
democratic forces they have invoked;— and those on 
the other, again we may say whether Tory or Liberal, who 
have steadily maintained that the existence of a political 
gravitation like physical gravitation is no excuse for falling 
down ; that the one, like the other, may only confirm instead of 
overturning the foundations of things, if its power be fully 
recognized, and the reactions which it causes, as well as the 
subsidences it produces, be fairly taken into account, and who 
have therefore steadily held the same language, trying to en- 
force on Parliament that full sense of immediate responsibility 
for what it is doing which very few members of Parliament 
have appeared in the vortex of the excitement to own. 

Of these two classes of persons, the best types are of course 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cranborne, both of whom have from 
the very beginning clearly understood the conditions of the 
problem, and attached in their own minds the very same 
significance to all the substantial and all the merely illusory 
and tactical features of the problem which they attach 
now. No one can say of either of these,—nor, again, of 
Mr. W. E. Forster and the Radicals who act with him, and 
who hold practically with Mr. Disraeli, without putting the 
same Tory gloss on the ‘ manifest destiny’ they prophesy,— 
that they have not calculated and computed their way through- 
out the bewildering confusion of the session. They have 
judged clearly and rightly of the importance of every large 
concession made by the Government, and also of the unimport- 
ance, except, of course, as a distraction and a feint, of the little 
compensations which have from time to time been demanded 
and given up. The worst enemy of Mr. Disraeli cannot say 
of him, as he truly said of Sir Robert Peel, that “wanting 
imagination, he wanted prescience.’”’ He has had a very 
complete and perfect imagination of the leading features of 
his campaign, and has consequently forecast it with extra- 
ordinary accuracy. And the same may be said of his steadiest 
opponents. They have seen the meaning of his tactics with the 
same clear apprehension as himself, and have fought the losing 
battle with as calm a knowledge of the overwhelming: odds 
against them as he has fought his winning battle. Both sections 
will issue from the strife with a higher public estimate of 
their capacity and distinctness of mind,—though certainly not 
both, with a higher estimate of their morale. Mr. Disraeli 
has said, with but thin disguises, from the first, ‘ Here is the 
sea beating against your sea-wall,—why not pull it down at 
once, and let us have no more feeble attempts to battle with a 
natural force which sooner or later will beat us? Let it in, 
and then I will show you how we can make it more completely 
subservient to the landed interest which remains than ever 
was the redeemed land itself.’ On the other hand, Lord 


Cranborne has maintained steadily and at every stage that the | 


forces by which we shut out the sea are as truly natural, though 
under voluntary control, as the tides which drive it against 
our sea-wall, and that we are in every sense responsible for 
our act, if we let it in at all beyond the point to which we 
can prove that it will be a clear advantage and gain for our 
immediate ends. Whatever moral judgments we may pass on 











a, 
the ultimate aims of either set of statesmen, we cannot but 
admit that the intellectual discrimination of both hag been 
alike lucid, steady, and prescient. 

But the same cannot be said of any other of the numerous 
parties and elements of parties in the House of Commons 
On the Treasury Bench Mr. Disraeli is supported by men 
whose speeches of last March are deadly attacks on their own 
present position, who have been swung clear round by the 
political cyclone in which they have been blindly sailing, ang 
whose mouths are now absolutely shut by shame at their own 
success, won, as it is, by renouncing principles for the sacred. 
ness of which they so eagerly contended at the commencement 
of the session. The session of 1867 will undoubtedly gain 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy a reputation for vigour and for adminis. 
trative force which he had not at all obtained when it com. 
menced. But it will as undoubtedly rank both him and Sir 
Stafford Northcote amongst men who cannot see an inch 
before them in times of party excitement and agitation, and 
who have, moreover, no sufficient sense of personal dignity and 
self-respect to object to being spun by their leader like 
political teetotums, so as to fall on any face which best suits 
his convenience. And Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Sir Stafford 
Northcote are but the types‘ of the great party whom they 
have been used to steer and turn. As we are told that in 
some whirlwinds solid houses have been caught up from their 
foundations, spun round through half a revolution or so, and 
set down again facing in the opposite direction to that which 
they occupied before the hurricane began, so the bulk of the 
Tory party are in June defending Government by “the re. 
siduum” as ardently as they defended in February and March 
the line of fortification that was to keep out the residuum. 
Whatever may have been thought of the stupidity of the 
Conservatives before the session began, there cannot now be 
more than one opinion as to the overwhelming evidence they 
have given of not understanding where they were going, or 
how they were being twisted about by the hand of a master. 

On the other hand, we cannot say that the mass of the 
Liberal party have come out of the trial with any great éclat. 
Their position has been much more embarrassing because, the 
initiative being in the hands of the Conservatives, to 
have been true to themselves most of them must have 
seemed to be obstructive. And it has been in the futile 
effort to reconcile individual convictions with the exigencies 
of party, that they have writhed themselves into so many 
false and awkward and foolish positions. Even Mr. Gladstone, 
who pleaded for a 5/. limit in April, and declined to support 
Mr. Poulett Scrope’s 4/. limit in May,—who demanded the 
total abolition of the personal ratepaying restriction on one 
occasion, and lamented the 6/. rating Bill of the Govern- 
ment on another, has not gained in reputation for steadi- 
ness of intellectual vision. He has felt to the heart the 
moral torture of the situation, and has expended himself om 
the sorrows of the Compound Householder as the only possible 
way of disguising from himself and the country the anguish 
of a post which, while it defended the key to the position of 
the Liberal party, was invited to surrender by the most 
advanced, and in some sense most loyal section of that party. 
As a mind in grief and pain will sometimes seize with painful 
eagernesss on some comparatively unimportant detail, and 
seem to have all its attention concentrated on that, so Mr. 
Gladstone has dreamt and soliloquized about the Compound 
Householder with a feverish eagerness which has shown how 
difficult it was for him to keep at once true to the broad view 
of the situation and the heart of his own convictions. Mr. 
Disraeli’s lucid trickiness has made straightforwardness and 
candour an almost heroic, if not a saintly virtue, for eminent 
Liberals. 

But the party which seem to us to have shown the most 
astonishing signs of the general blackness of confusion and 
giddiness, is that which those very unintelligent young nobles 
Earl Grosvenor and Lord Elcho profess to lead. Last year 
they had in their Conservative Liberalism done all in their 
power to scotch the wheels of their own party,—wheels which 
were, after all, moving but slowly, and on a very safe slope 
indeed, compared with those of the chariot of the present Tory 
leader. Their avowed and reiterated reason for deserting their 
party last year was the fear of numbers. They wished to see 
some settlement which should not hand over the boroughs to 
the control of numbers. They never ceased to assert their 
true Liberalism and their sincere wish to act with their party, 
in all things moderate. Yet now they have, without, we 
believe, a single exception, done their very best to help Mr. 
Disraeli to a far more revolutionary measure than Mr. Glad- 
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stone ever proposed. What they resisted passionately when 
Liberals entered on a policy which might lead thither at some 
distant day, they have accepted gratefully at once from the 
hands of a Tory manceuvrer. They were the most obstructive in 
resisting Mr. Coleridge’s instruction, which, it was well known, 
Jed up to a more moderate scheme. They have, in almost 
every division, supported the Government, when the Govern- 
ment was more revolutionary than the Opposition. They 
resisted the other day the proposal made in the interest 
of minorities to give a third member to large towns. 
Lord Elcho and Lord R. Grosvenor even defended the 
y trick of alloying the University of London with the 
baser metal of Durham, and Lord Grosvenor’s party have on 
every occasion given the impression that the giddy horror 
with which last year they gazed at Reform when it was pro- 
sed by their own party, has been changed to frantic fascina- 
tion this year, when for Reform has been substituted Revolu- 
tion, and it has been offered to them not by a leader whom 
they had much reason to trust, but by a leader from whose 
hands England has never yet taken any good gift. The character 
of statesmen has undoubtedly been fiercely tried in this great 
contest; intellectually it has found very few who are not 
wanting,—both morally and intellectually still fewer. But of 
all the puzzled, blind, and dismayed politicians whose deficien- 
cies it has brought to light, it hag showh us none staggering 
about with so little intelligetice, and so much sheer mania for 
striking at all the principles for which they fought keenly 
last session, as those Troglodytes of 1866. It would seem 
that on issuing from their Cave they have been stricken blind 
with the unaccustomed glare, and yet they say, ‘ we see.’ 





TOWN AND COUNTRY IN THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 


HE most wonderful fact about this Reform Bill is, that 
the majority of those who are carrying it profess the 
most absolute ignorance as to the goal they expect one day to 
reach. There does not appear to be one single diffused con- 
viction as to the character of our new Sovereign, and even 
local opinions are few and contradictory. Mr. Disraeli believes, 
we must suppose, that the majority of the new House will be 
Tory democrats, that is, members prepared to follow Tory 
men in Radical measures; to vote, for example, with Mr. 
Disraeli when he compels a University to become non-secta- 
tian. The Zimes this week announces its conviction that the 
great boroughs will turn out under the new franchise to be 
Tory, and a secret dread of the same kind worries many a 


> Liberal member. The small boroughs are openly counted by 


Tory statesmen among the landowners’ seats, but an opinion 
is gaining ground that in many of them power will pass from 
the magnates to very little people indeed. We have repeatedly 
expressed a fear,—latent in most of the medium boroughs, and 
latent, we are sorry to say, not as a fear, but as a hope,—that 
only plutocrats will be returned for them ; but a clever minor 
electioneering agent, a mole who knows his business, says, 
“No. Bribery will be killed. Such heavy masses will sway 
like water, to one side or the other, and to resist them when 
they sway will cost too much. My borough, a moderate 
county town, would cost 50,0007. We shall have more 
electors than Leeds has now, and buying Leeds would be 
hard work.” ‘England is Liberal,” remarks one acute 
politician, “and consequently a wide suffrage must re- 
turn a Liberal House of Commons.” “Pooh!” says another 
at least equally acute, “ England is essentially Conser- 
vative, and you have got down to England at last.” Even 
in single constituencies there is an extraordinary amount of 
doubtfulness, real uncertainty as to whether the members’ 
agents see clearly ; whether the new constituencies are within 
or below the influence of the Press, and if within it, of what 
Press; whether new wants and ideas may not make all caleu- 
lations erroneous. Even men habitually rather rash in form- 
ing conclusions confess themselves puzzled, and take refuge 
in general affirmations that they will know a great deal when 
the first House has been elected, which, again, is a very doubt- 
ful assertion. The first House may be elected by men under a 
delusion that the Tories have fought for their enfranchise- 
ment strong enough to resist all argument, and upset all 
ordinary claims. The truth is, nobody knows enough facts 
about the new Sovereign to form any definite opinion what- 
ever, and those who think they know are of all the most 
likely to be mistaken. The only thing certain is that the 
House will be more intensely “English” than ever, but 
English under which of the hundred aspects of the most com- 





Plex of national characters time alone can decide. If the | votes. 


Philistine side is not predominant in some form or other, the 
country will be luckier than it deserves. 

Mr. Disraeli tried to let a little light upon the subject on 
Monday hight, when defending his Redistribution scheme, but 
although, for him, he made a very candid speech, and although 
he really understands Reform on its electioneering side, we do 
not know that he revealed much. He asserted, as his first 
reason for enfranchising so many counties, that the majority 
of the forty-five seats taken from village boroughs—thirty-four 
seats, in fact—were taken from constituencies who helped to 
swell the county representation. That was, no doubt, partly 
true, though only partly, the regular course in a two-seated 
petty borough being to elect the local magnate, or local 
magnate’s nominee, and a comparative stranger. The one 
seat left will now usually go to the local man, and the dis- 
franchisement, therefore, is not really a disfranchisement of 
the counties. However that may be, Mr. Disraeli probably 
describes the proportions of power in the new House correctly 
enough. According to him, there will be in England and Wales 
308 borough seats and 187 county seats, including the twenty- 
five now to be created. To these he added fifty of the boroughs 
where the member must really represent county influences, and 
the proportions then stand as 237 members more or less agri- 
cultural to 258 urban representatives, a difference of only 23. 
If the counties therefore return the same 1g@f, and only twelve 
borough members are attracted over to the country gentlemen, 
the latter are still as completely masters of the position as ever 
they were, can pass Acts like the Cattle Plague Act by roll- 
call almost without discussion. And the twelve certainly will 
be attracted; so great is the social temptation to side with 
the “ county families,” so many are the members for great 
boroughs interested in land, so uniform is the influence of 
property on ideas, that in any question which divides town 
and country,—say, for example, as a very small but concrete 
and appreciable illustration, the abolition of the shilling duty 
on ‘corn, a duty which Mr. Gladstone says costs us a vast 
trade, as England without it would be the grain warehouse of 
Europe, but to which tenant farmers are sure to stick with 
grim tenacity,—the country will, as far as the English seats 
are concerned, inevitably beat the town. There is to be no 
Irish Reform Bill, and the University seats in Scotland will, it 
is believed, balance the new borough seats. It would appear, 
therefore, that if the counties return the same members as at 
present, great social changes, such, for instance, as a radical 
alteration in the real-property laws, or the laws of succession, 
or the soéial constitution of the Army, are improbable 
or impossible,—a great certainty, though not entirely a 
pleasant ‘certainty, in the midst of so much that is un- 
certain. At the least, they are as improbable or impossible 
under the new as under the existing regime, will remain im- 
possible until the labourers begin to demand their place in 
the Constitution,—an inevitable, though distant, event which 
will alter everything. But will the counties return precisely 
the kind of men they return now? That is, of all the many 
questions now asked, the most important, and the one to 
which there are fewest intelligible replies. No provision of 
the Reform Bill has been so little discussed as this, which 
may turn out to be the cardinal provision of all, the one 
which will most effectually modify the character of the 
Sovereign power. The county gentlemen evidently think their 
seats tolerably secure, or they would have fought harder; and 
so they may be, but are their “ instructions ” sure to be quite 
the same? The addition to their constituencies will be very 
great, much greater than journalists seem to suspect, and will 
include some entirely new classes; for example, the trades- 
men of the unrepresented towns and villages, the poorer country 
professionals, and a great body of rural Dissenters, — men 
with very stiff upper lips indeed, men very little understood 
in cities,—quite an unknown force. Very few Dissenters com- 
paratively occupy large holdings, very many live in villages and 
pay the necessary rental. It will be a new experience for a 
county member to have to think about his Wesleyan, and 
Independent, and, in Wales particularly, Baptist constituents, 
to reckon with men who have no land, and think certain 
things much more important than the interests of land. He 
will feel as if very unexpected and very chilly draughts 
were blowing upon his legislative easy chair. He may 
block them out, no doubt, by the aid of the farmers, but 
the sense that the critics are there, that a rival may catch 
them, that if he offends any large section of his friends his 
enemies may turn the balance against him, will by degrees 
materially modify his opinions, and still more materially his 
Liberal proprietors who have for years fought a 
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hopeless battle may possibly find their task very much easier, 
and the more bitter the fight, the greater the movement, the 
more public the discussion, the surer is the ultimate victory 
of the few great ideas which are the bases of the curious com- 
post called Liberal opinion. Nobody knows of course. Our 
main proposition is that we are electing a ruler by lot, but it 
seems just possible on a careful calculation of chances that the 
“homogeneity ” of the counties, on which Mr. Disraeli insists 
so strongly, and on which he reckons as a guarantee of power, 
may prove imperfect. Suppose the majority of the counties 
share to a greater or less degree the political ideas of the 
West Riding? That is, at all events, the tendency of .the 
county reform, and should it be realized, the Bill will produce 
results very different from those its authors expect. 





THE RIOTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HESE Riots at Birmingham reveal, not for the first time, 

a new danger and a new want in our social organization. 

The danger is the presence in our midst of a population not 
yet assimilated to us in manners, ideas, or objects,—the want, 
that of a civil force strong enough to prevent sudden infrac- 
tions of municipal order. The Irish emigration, which is 
slowly draining out the life-blood of Ireland till the birth 
rate declines faster than the population, has planted in every 
large city an Irish colony, consisting mainly of men who have, 
we believe, every capacity under the sun except that of adapt- 
ing themselves quietly to an antipathetic community. Asa 
tule, these colonists attract little attention except from the 
police, confine their disputes to their own quarters, and do 
not interfere with any municipal arrangement. Even in 
Liverpool, where they are strongest, their presence is only felt 
for evil in the pressure on the poor rate and the increase of 
the borough expenditure for police. They are, however, 
terribly sensitive about their creed, sensitive to a point which 
Englishmen seem incapable of reaching; and every now and 
then some insult to that creed,—real, like the lectures of the 
Baron de Camin; or imaginary, like the welcome to Garibaldi, 
—stirs them to active remonstrance, which degenerates in a few 
minutes into dangerous rioting. This might be quelled in most 
places with ease, but unfortunately a “ No Poféty!” cry is still a 
charm to conjure with in England, the Irish ‘are detested for 
their practice of lowering wages, and despised for their contempt 
of English comfort,—a being who goes barefoot stands, in 
English eyes, thereby condemned,—and after an hour or two 
of angry doubt, English Protestant fanaticism, which is to 
Catholic fanaticism as the roar of a blast furnace to the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot, wakes up to wrath, and our 
decent, orderly, dull cities become like Limerick or Belfast. 
It is a civil war which breaks out in our streets, though not 
fought out with muskets. Of course the moment the English 
rise the Irish are beaten, as they have been all through his- 
tory, and the evil dislike of their own countrymen, which dis- 
graces our population and that of Ireland almost equally, is 
intensified by hours of mutual violent wrong. The riots of 
Sunday and Monday at Birmingham are only special examples 
of a process so regular that it seems like a social law. A 
Mr. Murphy, who is denounced everywhere as a scoundrel, 
and who is just as likely only an ignorant fanatic, but who, in 
either case, is a violent and unscrupulous brawler, without 
sense of fitness or decency, has been employed for years by a 
so-called Protestant Electoral Association—Whalley and his 
bad lot—to deliver lectures against Catholicism. They 
are really mad tirades against Catholic priests, couched 
in language which seems to the Irish not only blasphem- 
ous, but deliberately insulting to all professors of their 
creed, and being Celts, they cannot take refuge in the 
cold scorn on which centuries of social persecution have 
taught the English Catholics to rely. They would bear an 
attack on the practice of reverencing relics, but to call the 
Pope the greatest “rag and bone-grubber in the world ” 
seems to them personal insolence worthy of instant chastise- 
ment. Moreover, Mr. Murphy, like every English Protestant, 
has a traditionary abhorrence of the Confessional, fastens on 
it as a special subject of attack, uses language which, extreme 
as applied to the worst class of Italian priests, is, as applied 
to Irish priests, notoriously and wickedly false,—personal 
purity being the exceptional virtue of Irish Catholics,—and 
contrives to leave the impression that every woman who 
attends confession is thereby morally stained. Human nature 
will not bear that kind of insult, and least of all human 
nature accustomed to argue with the shillelagh. The Irish, 





challenge, and the lecturer and his building are menaced with 
destruction, the magistrates faintly protect him and it, bej 
heartily ashamed of both, and law and order are for minutes 
or hours trampled under foot. The Irish in Birmingham 
vowed, it is said, in their frenzy to kill Murphy, threateneg 
his “tabernacle,” a big wooden booth, sacked his principal 
supporter’s house, and once loose, broke all manner of unof. 
fending people’s heads, and thrashed the police who interfered, 
The military were called out, but English magistrates dread 
and detest the employment of soldiery, the people made wa 
everywhere for them, and the real work was still left to an 
insufficient police. The Irish had the upper hand, and the 
instant this was perceived the pride both of race and creed, 
the most dangerous sentiment that can be evoked in Englishmen 
or Americans, began to wake up in the citizens. Bands of men 
armed with oak sticks, and marching to the tune of “John 
Brown’’—a tune, by the way, fast taking among English-speak- 
ing mankind the place of the Marseillaise,—joined the police, 
and followed and aided by mere ruffians, thieves, and scoundrels 
of all kinds, placed the Irish quarter in a state of siege. Two 
streets were regularly sacked, the fronts of the houses beaten 
in, the furniture broken, and the women left without shelter 
to sit on the doorsteps and wail over the ruin of their homes, 
the people plundering and wrecking, the police driving all who 
resisted with their cutlasses, till at last the Irish, their first 
fury spent, outnumbered and outgeneralled, with the law as 
well as the mob against them, and troops on their way, were, 
says the local reporter, “quite subdued,” and, their leaders 
arrested, sank again into quiescence. Before this amount of 
order had been restored 1,025 armed men had been employed, 
ninety Irish had been arrested and one or two English; the 


Protestant house had been wrecked, a pawnbroker’s shop had 
been gutted in open day, and civilization had been suspended 
for two days in one of the first of English towns. For years 
to come the Irish will be more savage, the police fiercer, the 
English more arrogant, the city more completely divided into 
two hostile and mutually suspicious populations, only restrained 
from civil war by their inequality in strength and organiza- 
tion. 

The entire business is thoroughly discreditable to all con- 
cerned, Catholics, Protestants, magistrates, as well as to our 
municipal civilization, which, as we hope to show, was pri- 
marily in fault. It was discreditable to the Catholics, who 
must learn that if they are to live peaceably among us 
they must not interfere with liberty of speech, must punish 
men like Murphy through the law, which only recently was 
put in force against him, his books having been seized under 
Lord Campbell’s Act. Nobody pelts Archbishop Manning for 
denouncing Protestant civilization, or morals, or habits of 
religious belief, and anti-Catholic lecturers must be allowed 
the liberty the Archbishop claims. If they abuse it, there is 
the law, and plenty of favourable magistrates to execute it, 
but they must be allowed to say their say, even in rough 
English, or with offensive plainness of epithet and description. 
On the other hand, the savage anti-Irish feeling which these 
occurrences develop among our population is disgraceful alike 
to their patriotism and their sense. How are we to expect 
Irishmen ever to be heartily British, when to be an Irishman 
is, with the masses of the population, to be an inferior, an 
inferior with no rights except such as may be conceded him of 
free grace? These men are our own countrymen, as much as 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Welshmen, as much entitled to 
their own creed, their own ways, their own prejudices, and 
peculiarities. Though a violent, they are not a bad people in 
any way whatever, stand by us shoulder to shoulder in battle, 
share in every enterprise, danger, and victory, throughout the 
Empire. Their creed is that of half Christendom, was our 
own little more than three hundred years ago, is believed by 
some of the wisest, and not a few of the noblest Englishmen 
among us. We think Bohemians and Wallachians infamous 
for their treatment of the Jews, but in what are they worse 
than the Englishmen, who sack a street because people of the 
same faith as its inhabitants have broken thelaw? Of course 
if Irishmen riot, Irishmen must be made to leave off rioting, 
but they should be made as Englishmen are made, nob 
treated as if their quarter were a city taken by storm. 

As to the Magistrates, if it is true that the police frater- 
nized with the Protestants and lent their whole strength to 
“subduing” the Catholics, no censure can be too severe for 
such conduct; but we admit they, like English magistrates 
everywhere, were very awkwardly placed. Unless they used 
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the soldiery against half armed people, a mob in which women 
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a 
gnd even children were freely mixed, the authorities had no 
uate strength at their disposal to restrain both parties 
slike. Of course in extreme cases they must use the soldiery, 
but we can neither wonder at nor lament a moderation which 
is of the very essence of our polity, and is justified by the 
history of nearly half a century. But there ought to be 
somewhere in our institutions the means of suppressing riot 
py civil force, of suddenly calling an additional body of police 
into the field. The special constables are sufficient whenever 
the riot is not excited by caste or religious feeling, but when 
it is, that device exposes society to new and serious dangers. 
The magistrates wanted men who could be relied on to obey 
orders impartially, to be, so to speak, machines, todomonotonous 
and toilsome work for many hours together. Why shouldnot we 
have in every city a number of men, say at least three to every 
liceman, chosen by the police themselves, respectable, well- 
built men ,engaged to act as a Police Reserve, unpaid except 
for actual work, but then paid liberally,—civil Volunteers, in 
fact? If the fee for actual service were a fair one, or they 
had a preferential right to vacancies, the number of applicants 
would soon be ample, and the police always ready to resist 
any sudden surge of the disorderly without calling the 
soldiery to arms. Let this Reserve be placed under the same 
discipline and obligations as the Police, with some distinctive 
mark on their shoulders, and our towns would be permanently 
protected by a civil force, which the ordinary magistracy 
would control, which would be numerous enough to be effi- 
cient, and which would serve when needful as bones to the 
somewhat pulpy mass of the special constables. As it is, any 
riot, however small, baffles the police of our provincial towns, 
—soldiers are called out at Guildford to put down a Guy 
Fawkes row, and whole streets in Birmingham are surrendered 
to roughs, whose outrages the police are compelled to tolerate, 
lest in suppressing them order should disappear altogether. The 
Irish in Birmingham were, no doubt, originally in the wrong, 
but to punish rioters by wrecking their houses without law, 
warrant, or reason, is neither just, legal, nor humane. Bir- 
mingham is not Jamaica, though the House of Commons 
seems as careless as if it were. 





THE SHEFFIELD REVELATIONS. 


T is not unnatural, though it is very unjust, that the revela- 
tions made this week at Sheffield should be considered fatal 

to the claim of the Trades’ Unions to legal recognition. The 
atrocities long since suspected in that town have been proved 
‘at last, and it is no wonder that they should be considered to 
cast discredit upon the very principle of Unionism. No one 
who reads the extraordinary statements of the witnesses 
summoned before Mr. Overend, and more especially those of 
James Hallam and Samuel Crookes, can doubt that the rules of 
one Union, the Sawgrinders, were enforced by terror, that the 
Secretary of that Union, William Broadhead, hired assassins to 
murder men who would not abide by the rules of the associa- 
tion, or can avoid doubting whether the Council of the Union 
as a body was unaware of the crimes by which its authority 
was maintained. Our own belief is that the ruling Saw- 
grinders in general were in the common position of men who 
know that if they inquire too closely, or even think too care- 
fully, they will know more than they wish to know, and who, 
therefore, refuse either to think or to inquire; but a worse 
construction can fairly be put upon the facts. Broadhead 
paid 30/. of the common fund for one murder, and he either 
explained the expenditure, or the Council refused to inquire, 
lest they should be inconveniently well informed. At all 
events, it is as certain as evidence can make it that the Secre- 
tary of this Union hires bravos. The scene in which this fact 
was revealed is probably almost without a parallel in our 
history. The Government, moved by secret information from 
Sheffield, as well as by a strong desire to ascertain the exact atti- 
tude of the Unions in their strongest fortress, invested a Com- 
mission of Inquiry with an almost unprecedented power, that of 
indemnifying any witness, even if guilty of murder,—in other 
words, of pardoning any crime whatsoever if confessed by the 
Witness who committed it. To men with burdened consciences, 
fearful of betrayal by their comrades, fearful of detection by 
the police, leading lives like those of madmen, who, physio- 
Jogists say, never quite lose the sense of an overhanging but 
invisible terror, this temptation proved irresistible, and at last, 
on Wednesday, a man named Hallam voluntarily deposed, 


between the intervals of fainting fits and amid the almost ! 











not know, and had never previously seen, and whose single 
offence was that of admitting “a lot of lads into the trade.” 
He tried, indeed, faintly to suggest that he only meant to 
wound him, but admitted that he had hunted him for six 
weeks with a revolver, and had at last compelled his associate 
in the deed to kill Linley with an air-gun by threatening him 
with death for failure. He revealed the sum paid him for the 
“job,” showed how he had invited Crookes to join him in his 
commission to “do Linley,” and though horribly excited, spoke 
all through as if murder were one of the regular operations of 
trade. His associate, Samuel Crookes, corroborated his state- 
ment fully, and Broadhead himself, who was present in court, 
and perfectly composed, either overcome by that irresistible 
hunger for a little truth which sometimes overtakes crimi- 
nals, or intending to ask indemnity for himself, shouted 
to the second witness that he was to tell the whole 
truth, to confess all, and next day followed up his ad- 
vice by a full confession of his own crimes, crimes in 
our judgment incomparably worse than those of his hired 
assassins.. After this statement, the proof of facts like 
the habitual practice of “rattening "—theft of a delin- 
quent’s tools—or even of assaults, and gunpowder-throw- 
ing, is comparatively unimportant. Men who will hire 
bravos will commit any crime not involving personal risk, and 
that bravos were hired in Sheffield to punish offenders 
against trade rules with death there can be no doubt what- 
ever. For such an act committed for such a motive,—that 
is, simple greed of high wages,—there is no possible extenua- 
tion, not even, in the case of the actual murderers, the 
wretched palliative that they gained nothing by their crime. 
Broadhead may plead to himself, if he is a trade fanatic, 
as well as a villain, that he was in the position of the 
General who shoots a soldier for desertion or cowardice, the 
soldier being morally, perhaps, as guiltless as poor Linley, but 
no organized society either can or ought to tolerate a plea so 
utterly false. The nation executes the forewarned soldier by 
virtue of the right which justifies it in killing ordinary 
enemies, its right to take life when essential to the defence 
of its own existence. All the three implicated are, if these 
statements are true, common murderers, murderers of the 
basest sort, as deserving of death as any poisoners who ever 
swung. If there be others like them, and proof can be 
obtained by any means short of torture, they ought to be con- 
demned. If by any severity of legislation such practices can 
be finally arrested, that legislation will have our hearty sup- 
port, and that, we believe, of every decent and intelligent 
working man. Even the few out of Sheffield who still approve 
rattening will repudiate murder as strongly as the capitalist 
most hostile to workmen’s associations. 

But we demur altogether to the conclusion that because one 
Union enforces its rules, or allows its secretary to enforce 
them, by murder, therefore all Unions, or that Union, should 
be declared illegal. Christian Churches are not necessarily 
evil organizations, because almost every Christian Church in 
the world has, at one time or another, murdered dissidents 
from its creed, nor are Unions necessarily evil because there 
still lingers among them the evil belief in the justice and 
eflicacy of terrorism. The legality of combinations does not 
produce that belief. On the contrary, it gradually extinguishes 
it. It was while combinations were prohibited, while the 
Unions were forbidden to do lawful equally with unlawfnl 
things, while they were deprived of all means for main- 
taining internal order, that the practice of terrorism grew 
and prevailed and attained such a height, that to offend a 
Union, whether as member or as outsider, was to incur almost 
a certainty either of death or blindness. There was a time in 
the North of England,—it seems like a dream,—when the 
manufacturer who resisted a Union warning felt like the leader 
of a forlorn hope, braced himself up as if for execution, and 
was regarded by his fellows as a condemned man. The imme- 
diate result of legalizing the combinations was the diffusion of 
a gentler spirit among the members, a distaste for terror as an 
instrument, a belief in argument and social pressure, so strong 
that the tailors who, thirty years ago, would infallibly have 
killed “traitors” who took work during a strike, now 
employ only argument, “cutting,” bribery, and in a few 
cases—to their disgrace be it spoken—menace of assault. 
The Government has a perfect moral right to pass any 
laws it likes to prevent Union assassinations, or intimida- 
tion of any sort,—even, we think, to make the Unions re- 
sponsible for all acts which a competent Court felt morally 


ysteric excitement of the audience, that he had assisted in | certain officers of the Union had sanctioned,—but it has no 
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to prevent their combining. Because the Jacobin Club mur-| tone seldom quite deserts him, and it is closely connected with 


dered under certain formulas many thousands of innocent 
persons, therefore the Reform Club is to be declared danger- 
Nor has it the right derived from visible ex- 
pediency, or any palpable benefit to society. Workmen cannot 
cease to associate themselves under some conditions, and a pro- 
hibited association must therefore become a secret society, with 
hidden rules, and illegal means of enforcing them, rules which 


ous and illegal! 


will be sharp because they are secret, and modes of compul- 
sion certain to be severe because punishable whether severe 
ornot. That is not an expedient change, and it is the only 
one legislation can make in that direction. The true reform 
would be precisely the opposite of this. Let the State acknow- 
ledge the Sawgrinders’ Association. help to preserve its funds, 
and legalize its rules,—so long as they bind only members, and 
the highest penalty is expulsion,—secure publicity of accounts, 
and lay down a scheme of administration under which un- 
lawful outlays would be difficult or impossible, and the 
terrorism will be as unnecessary as it is evil. A sharp and 
stern law against intimidation of any kind whatever, practised 
against outsiders, would then suffice to protect the inde- 
pendence of labour, and the right of competition. Whether 
it would not be expedient also to increase considerably the 
penalties for preventing testimony in courts of justice, may be 
matter of question among legists. We are inclined to think 
our laws far too weak on this subject —a grievance strongly felt 
even in parts of London, where voluntary evidence on the 
side of the police can sometimes not be offered without serious 
danger of maltreatment. Broadhead would have been crushed 
long since, but for the dread felt by possible witnesses, a dread 
freely expressed to members of the Government, who were 
implored to make evidence compulsory, and thus enable the 
witnesses to excuse themselves for telling the truth by alleging 
their fear of perjury. The most direct remedy of all, the right 
of cross-questioning the accused,—a danger which would alarm 
men like Broadhead more than any other to which they could 
be exposed,—is, we presume, hopeless, till the population gets 
rid of its traditionary fear of oppression. Any one of these 
measures would be useful and wise, but to suppress Unions 
because Unions might commit murder would be an imbecility, 
—as great an imbecility as to suppress trading companies, 
because they might swindle with more impunity than indi- 
viduals, 





MR. AYRTON. 
R. AYRTON is a curious example of the power of im- 
M 


mense Parliamentary knowledge and lucid business- 
capacity, apparently without avy higher qualities, and in spite 
of some very disagreeable ones, to raise a man in the House 
of Commons. He has now been ten years in the House, and 
session by session he becomes evidently more powerful there, 
though certainly not more popular. And yet he never makes 
an eloquent or hearty speech. He is always giving needless 
and bitter offence. He is not trusted, for he flirts with both 
parties, and only the other day, after he had secured for the 
Tower Hamlets and_for the West End the additional repre- 
sentation for which, as a metropolitan member, he was bound 
to contend, voted against Mr. Laing’s motion to give additional 
representation to the other great cities. Mr. Disraeli, too, has 
taken to complimenting him, which is always a dangerous 
sign. And yet though his Liberalism is ambiguous, and his 
political temper is of the worst, nobody doubts now that if a 


anything to break with the Liberal party, he would be in- 
cluded in the next Liberal Ministry,— not perhaps as a 
Cabinet Minister, but in an office of some importance. And 
yet no man is more generally disliked in the House. In 
some respects he is a sort of bourgeois Lord Westbury. 
Though without his superfine manner and without his wide 
abstract intellect, Mr. Ayrton not unfrequently reminds 
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observers of Parliament of Sir R. Bethell’s wounding little | 


speeches on questions of detail, and of the absolute manner in 
which he laid down the law for those who were his inferiors 
in knowledge. 


serene elevation which gave to Sir R. Bethell’s manner so much 
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that lucidity of understanding, and that complete mastery of 
a great range of detail on all political subjects, which is apt 
to feed self-confidence, and has, in all probability, actually fed 
it in Lord Westbury and Mr. Ayrton alike. Of course, ag q 
mere lawyer, Mr. Ayrton has no claim to intellectual great. 
ness. He has not devoted himself to the law since his entraneg 
into Parliament, but has devoted his whole powers to Parlig. 
mentary business. It is only in a certain measure of intel. 
lectual arrogance and self-confidence, partly legitimate jy 
both, that Mr. Ayrton resembles Lord Westbury. There jg 
nothing Olympian about the former. In the very bitterness 
of his most scornful remarks, he proclaims himself a creature of 
like passions with ourselves. In short, the superficial resem. 
blance we have suggested is only sufficient to mark the 
greater difference. Lord Westbury has a wide speculative 
intellect ; Mr. Ayrton apparently one rather specially averse 
to large and theoretic questions. Lord Westbury’s cynicism 
arises from deeply rooted intellectual contempt for under. 
standings poorer than his own; Mr. Ayrton’s from impatient 
intolerance of understandings slower and clumsier than his 
own. Lord Westbury loves to dissect, where Mr. Ayrton only 
searifies. The latter never lays bare the theoretic backbone 
even of a blunder, but only brands it with a drop of vitriol as 
he passes. What has hitherto kept, and may yet keep, Mr. 
Ayrton back from the first rank of Parliamentary ability, has 
been a want of breadth of intellect, a preference for detail, a 
too great addiction to the mint and anise and cumin of Parlia- 
mentary business. 

For Mr. Ayrton, with all his remarkable ability, is entirely 
wanting in both broad political principles and popular feelings, 
He seems to have some of that impatience of both, which 
men of great concrete powers and an extraordinary range of 
special information so often evince. He has even shown 
from time to time a jealousy of men who gain a great influence 
by reiterating continually and powerfully a popular view of 
some one subject. Perhaps he partly regards this as clap-trap, 
Last year, for instance, and for one or two years previously, 
he took various opportunities of snubbing Mr. Bright, with 
whose views Mr. Ayrton’s own first confession of Radical faith 
was in very-tolerable accordance; and on the last of these 
opportunities, Mr. Bright was able to repay him with interest, 
The occasion to which we refer was one in which Mr. Ayrton’s 
cynical tone was curiously characteristic, for it was injudicious, 
and he must have known it to be injudicious, and yet he pro- 
bably could not control himself. At the Reform meeting in 
St. James’s Hall the day after the great street Demonstration 
of 3rd December last, Mr. Ayrton, with his usual feeling of 
irritation for wordy and unbusinesslike proceedings, was un- 
wise enough to touch with his caustic first the Sovereign 
and then the people. He thought the Queen ought to have 
watched the demonstration from the palace, “and shown her 
sympathy with the living as well as an affectionate rever- 
ence for the memory of the dead.” He regretted “she 
should not have been so well advised as to enjoy the grati- 
fying spectacle of looking upon her loyal people ;”’ but at the 
same time, lest that loyal people should feel too much elated 
at what they had done, he added sarcastically that if 175,000 
out of the expected 200,000 had stayed away from the 
demonstration, they only gave in so doing a striking proof of 
their “love of industry and home.” Mr. Bright seized the 
oceasion to defend the Queen for her retirement, and raised 


new Liberal Government were to come in before he had done | the whole feeling of the meeting against Mr. Ayrton, by re- 


marking to the working men, that a woman, whether a queen 
or the wife of a labouring man, ‘“ who could keep alive in her 
heart a great sorrow for the lost object of her life and affee- 
tion, is not at all likely to be wanting in great and genuine 
sympathy with you.” It was a curious and characteristic 
blunder in a man so able as Mr. Ayrton to lay himself open 
to such a retort. But he has never yet shown any trace of 
direct sympathy with popular feelings, though he has shown 
many of direct antipathy to aristocratic monopolies. Still, he 
cannot conceal his irritation at the common platitudes of 


Of course Mr. Ayrton has not the tone of | popular agitation. 


Mr. Ayrton has, nevertheless, risen so much in the estimate 


of its special character. There is almost always heat in his | of Parliament, partly by his ability as a speaker, partly by his 
style, even when he is most satirical, and there is never an| minute knowledge on almost every variety of Parliamentary 
approach to heat in Lord Westbury. Mr. Ayrton has not the | business, that, as we said, if ever, or whenever, a Liberal 
air of a god descended into human debate, and consequently | Ministry is formed again, he will probably be asked, if he is, then, 


his bitterness is sometimes savagery, and has even a shade 
of vulgarity. There are signs of inflammation, of “ proud flesh,” 
in his manner. He seems to apply to others the biting caus- 
tic which would be most salutary for himself. The sardonic 


| 
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still a Liberal, to take office. The truth is, he not only knows 
something, but knows something to good purpose, on almost 
every subject debated in Parliament. For example, on anchors 
and chain cables, on the victualling system for the Navy, 02 
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ost all railway questions, on consular establishments, on | 


the details of finance, on the minute detail of education ques- 
tions, on bankruptcy law, on all legal reforms, on East India 
revenue accounts, and a multitude of other matters, he speaks 
habitually and with weight. On many of these, indeed, Mr. 
Ayrton is an authority, and one of the best authorities in the 
House. In the dull little back lanes and the blind alleys of 
Parliamentary business and legislation no one knows his way, 
or the impossibility of finding a way, so well as Mr. Ayrton. 
Qn municipal questions, especially questions affecting the 
municipality of London, he is even great, as Mr. Disraeli not 
Jong ago observed. The Lord Mayor and Common Council 
of London have long had reason to dread and hate him. 
He never misses a chance of trampling upon them, and 
his knowledge of London local questions is so great, and his 

wer of scornful expression so great also, that he has many 
excellent chances. Nothing delights him more than such an 
opportunity as he had not long ago in moving to appropriate 
what is called the Finsbury Estate to meet the special spiri- 
tual destitution of the metropolis, when he was fortunately 
able to explain to the House how it was that the Finsbury 
Estate had not been swallowed up by the City municipality, 
long ago. The long lease of this estate, which is just about 
to expire, was a lease to the Corporation of London, which 
was, at one time, just about to buy in the freehold, in which 
case it would have been lost for ever to the Church. “It 
was a circumstance which might almost be called providential,” 
said Mr. Ayrton, with a sarcasm that was almost ferocious. 
“that the officer of the Corporation who was to have officiated 
on the occasion, had eaten and drunk so much that he was 
unable to perform his duty. He sickened, lost his appetite, 
and died, and happily the Finsbury Estate was preserved to 
the Church, and did not become a fund for supplying addi- 
tional eating and drinking to the distinguished men who 
managed the municipal affairs of the City of London.” It is 
in such thrusts as these that Mr. Ayrton feels that it is life 
to live. 

What Mr. Ayrton needs in order to rise higher and more 
rapidly than he has hitherto done is a little donhomie, and 
some dedication of his powers to the broadey and more 
general fields of political discussion. In bonhomie, and the 
intellectual placidity of mind which bonhomie is apt\ to 
imply, he is utterly wanting. He goes out of his way to 
trample down even new men, for mere inaccuracies, which is 
asad political mistake, as well as an unamiable characteristic. 
Not long ago in a debate on Mr. McCullagh Torrens’ Bill for 
improving the dwellings of artizans, Mr. Ayrton went quite 
out of his way to trample rather brutally on a new member,— 
a Conservative,—who was warmly supporting the Bill, but 
who had exaggerated its drift, and represented it as a more 
formidable measure than it really was. And as a rule, he 
cannot let an opportunity slip of setting anybody down. 
This, of course, makes him very unpopular, and what perhaps 
is more important in relation to his success in Parliament, it 
gives a tone of acridity to his intellect which makes people think 
him as unsafe intellectually as they do in a party sense. He 
likes even, if he can, to show his scorn for the House in general, 
as when he complained last session of the “uxoriousness ” 
which made it so unwilling to debate late, even on the Reform 
question. In this respect Mr. Ayrton has somewhat softened 
his tone this session. And as his abilities are more generally 
recognized, he may perhaps become rather less savage. Mr. 
Gladstone has treated him this session as a power; and it has 
had a marked effect in giving him a more composed and less 
aggressive manner,—which cannot but secure greater weight 
for his judgment. But, to succeed, he must also speak more, 
and more at length, on the larger questions of statesmanship, and 
less on matters of detail. Nothing is better for a new member 
than to impress the House with his business capacity, and to 
be silent on large show questions till he has made a reputa- 
tion for solid knowledge of what Mr. Lowe calls “ revolting 
detail.” But Mr. Ayrton has long passed this stage of 
political estimation, and will be listened to attentively for his 
lucidity and force on whatever he may choose to speak. And 
to attain real weight in the House, he must, if he can, 
give greater weight to political principles and less to political 
information. He must show not less intelligence, but more 
intellect. Minute knowledge of the legislation on anchors 
and chain cables is a capital thing in its way, but it will 
not make a statesman. Even so admirably lucid a speech as 


he made on voting papers on Thursday, is too much on a 
question of detail to give him any rank as a leading poli- 
tician, 


Mr. Ayrton’s political confession has always been 


very Radical, but it is obvious, we think, that he is not 
in principle an extreme man, if indeed he has any hearty 
political principles at all. On the great Liberal questions 
of the day, the Irish Church, foreign policy, even Reform 
in its largest sense,—we do not mean, as discussed, clause by 
clause, in Committee,—he rarely speaks, or speaks briefly and 
indifferently. Street music is a capital topic about which 
to plague the aristocracy and the men who give themselves 
airs, but it is not one on which to win a reputation such as 
might be almost within Mr. Ayrton’s grasp if he could change 
his contemptuous tone for one of sincere political belief ;—and 
yet there are not very many questions on which he has spoken 
at much greater length of late years than street music. As a 
speaker Mr. Ayrton is effective, but not attractive. His rapid, 
cut-and-thrust style, and his sub-acid tones in sarcasm, are 
excellent for their purpose, but he has no tones which seem 
to come from beneath the partizan surface of his mind,—no 
tones of gravity, dignity, and deep conviction. He expresses 
intellectual passion, aggressive contempt, complete mental 
mastery of his subject, perfectly. But of deep political 
earnestness and disinterested political feeling, neither voice 
nor manner gives any trace. Mr. Ayrton is as yet a vigorous 
and fluent business speaker, with a very efficient sting; and 
by these somewhat coarse means alone, has gained the estima- 
tion in which he is held. He is a thoroughly unlovely power 
in politics, but he is a kind of power not unlikely to pre- 
dominate more in the future than even in the present. 





ARMY ADMINISTRATION. 


T last, and not before old evils had become intolerable, 
the War Office has set itself seriously to work to re- 
form the defective administration of the Army. There can 
be no doubt that the Report of the Committee which has in- 
vestigated this subject under the presidency of Lord Strath- 
nairn is a very valuable document. Its importance arises from 
the fact that the Committee, although appointed and con- 
stituted to deal only with the question of army transport, had 
the temerity, as things go, to endeavour to base their inquiries 
on a general principle, and finding ready to their hand a 
scheme of army administration proposed by Earl de Grey, 
have reported generally on that subject. The scheme pro- 
posed by the Committee, like the one on which their inquiries 
were based, is an approach to the French Intendance, the 
difference between Earl de Grey’s and the Committee's pro- 
posal lying in the degree of approximation to the French 
system, or rather in the degree of departure from our own. 
For the latter little certainly can be said, except that its 
working produces enormous friction, that its practice is dis- 
similar where it ought to be identical, and that it persistently 
breaks down whenever it is called upon to do duty in actual 
warfare. In fact its defects are so obvious, and lie so much 
on the surface, that it requires no military knowledge to see 
that even a slight approach to the French system would 
greatly ease the machine. For instance, in the case of our 
army stationed at home, the Secretary of State corresponds 
directly with the head of each army department, and there 
are some five or six of them at each station. Hence streams 
of correspondence, sometimes on the most trivial subjects, are 
constantly flowing to and from head-quarters,—not only to and 
from each station, but to and from each department at each 
station. 

This cumbrous system is replaced, in the case of our Army 
stationed abroad, by the convenient, but unconstitutional, 
practice of investing the oflicer commanding with Secretary 
of State’s functions, by virtue of which he heals all local 
differences, gives authority for various exceptional services, 
and acts as a sieve in the matter of correspondence, reducing 
its quantity considerably. In the French system the admi- 
nistrative departments of the Army are regulated more like 
the combatant portion than is the case with us, and wherever 
there is a combatant oflicer in command of troops there 
is at his elbow an officer, whom we may call a Controller, 
at the head of all administrative departments, ready to make 
the arrangements required by any contemplated operations, 
and whose duty it is to control the working of all transport, 
commissariat, and financial arrangements. This officer is 
the direct subordinate of the Minister at War, who combines 
in himself the functions which with us are divided between 
the Secretary of State and Commander-in-Chief. If the 
French system of local War-Office representatives were 
adopted in this country it would doubtless reduce the amount 








of correspondence at home, and obviate the necessity for 
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the establishment of an irregular and unconstitutional prac- 
tice abroad. So much for one point in our present system ; 
but not only has each department with us its special corre- 
spondence, but it maintains its own peculiar reserve of stores, 
so that at each station we have as many separate collections 
of identical, or almost identical, stores as there are depart- 
ments—Barrack, Purveyor’s, Commissariat, and others—at 
that station. We gather from the evidence, for instance, 
that from the general export store in this country separate 
consignments of (say) brooms, which of course are required 
by the Commissariat, Purveyor’s, Barrack, and a host of other 
departments, may be sent to each department at any given 
foreign station,—a separation in the export store and the 
separate consignment to different individuals at the same 
station being necessitated by the separate existence of stores 
attached to the several departments. This sort of thing cul- 
minated in the Crimea. We all know what happened there. 
Our transport and account systems, equally unique and 
curious in their way, may be passed over, to come at once 
to the Committee’s proposals. 

All the Civil departments are to be massed together into a 
Department of Control, with a Controller-in-Chief at its head. 
This officer is to be to the civil element what the Commander- 
in-Chief is to the military element. He is, in fact, to be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the vast civil army, responsible for 
the sinews of war in the shape of supply and transport, the 
supply including money, food for man and beast, and stores. 
The practical result of this will be that the Secretary of State 
himself and each commanding officer will have to deal with 
one responsible department only, instead of five, as at present. 
The Controller-in-Chief at head-quarters will be represented 
by a local Controller at each station, and the Committee pro- 
pose to place this local man under the general officer com- 
manding. The executive branches under the Control Depart- 
ment will deal with commissariat, transport, and accounts. 
The first will provide provisions, stores (except warlike stores), 
clothing, and hospital requirements. The transport is to be 
provided for by means of a “train,” an “ambulance train,” 
and an “ auxiliary train” —the “train” being equipped and 
disciplined as organized transport in peace, so that we may 
always have a nucleus in case of war. As far as accounts go, 
something like the present foreign system is to be established ; 
that is to say, there is to be an accountant at each station, 
making payments in accordance with regulations, subject to 
audit and supervision at home. The regimental Paymasters 
are to form part of this branch. It has already been stated 
that the warlike stores are excluded from the control of 
the Commissariat ; for these a distinct branch is to be created, 
in connection with the Artillery. 

As far as the main features of this scheme are concerned, 
we believe there will be very few who will object to them. 
There can be no doubt whatever that increased economy and 
efficiency would result from such a system, and that its 
introduction sooner or later is inevitable. But those who 
will most warmly acknowledge the soundness of the general 
principle involved will be the first to demur to many of the 
details of the present proposal. 
posal that the representative of the Secretary of State is to 
be placed under the representative of the Commander-in-Chief, 


Take, for instance, the pro- | 


Committee) before a Committee in 1864, given in the present 
Report (p. 248), shows how the military element abroad 
interferes at present with any tendency towards econom 
He states distinctly that if the Controller were placed - 
proper position he would be able to “save large sums,” Surely 
under the proposed system they would still go on confinin 
themselves to a “ perfunctory report of the expenditure,” anq 
otherwise hinting at economies “in a very quiet way.” 

Another recommendation is of a very doubtful nature 
The present “Store Department” is responsible for the 
| supply and keeping of all stores, including warlike stores, 
| that is, shot, shell, guns, ammunition, and the like. These 

it is proposed to separate from the ordinary stores and 
hand over to a new Ordnance Department, in which the 
duties at present performed by members of the Mili 
Store Department will be carried out by Artillery officers, 
There is abundant unshaken evidence to show that the 
Store officers are carefully educated to their work, and do it 
well ; and the proposed system will at once have two unde. 
sirable results,—it will take combatants from combatant work 
to do civil duties, and it will invest them with functions of g 
much lower order than one could wish, seeing that Artillery 
officers are among the most scientifically educated officers in 
| the service. Taking charge of stores, be they never so war. 
like, seems a poor result of a long course at Woolwich, partly 
at the public expense. In civil life we don’t generally place 
professors of chemistry in charge of druggists’ warehouses, 
Moreover, to leave matters as they are would permit of a much 
greater simplification, for then all stores, whether warlike or 
other, would be under the Control Department, and the neces. 
sity of a new establishment, with its double personnel and 
double storehouses, would be avoided. 

Curiously enough, while on the one hand we have the proposal 
to relieve artillerymen of their proper duties, the wse of stores, 
and to make them custodians of stores “merely, it is proposed 
to take the engineers from their pontoon train, perhaps the 
| greatest specialite in the service, and hand it over to the ordinary 
| transport service. But if the pontoons of the engineers, why 
not the field-pieces of the artillery? A corps of engineers 
without a pontoon train seems very like the play of /amlet 
with the Prince of Denmark omitted; but leaving this, as we 
are content to do—with such authority against us—an open 
question, there can be little doubt that the proposed handing 
over of many duties at present performed by the moribund 
| Barrack Department to the Engineers would seriously impair 

their efficiency in war time. This proposal indeed we look 
| upon as among the most ill-considered in the whole Report. 
|The Barrack Department seems to have been objected to, 
| among other reasons, because it affords no assistance in war; 
| but granting this negative evil, it seems strange to remedy 
it by a positive one—namely, the transfer of its duties in 
part to men who otherwise would be free to take the field. 
| In this connection we may also remark that the Committee 
| propose the transfer of the duties connected with the appro- 
'priation of barracks to the Quartermaster-General. This 
proposal may almost be termed reckless. 

We have by no means exhausted the Report, but enough 
has been said to show that, however well some such general 
'scheme as the one proposed would work in comparison with 











who thus becomes ipso fucto an irresponsible Secretary of | our present one, the details require not only mature con- 


State. 
neople are less particular about estimates than we are, and 
I } 


N . | 
where, moreover, the functions of Secretary of State and Com- | 


mander-in-Chief are, as we have seen, centred in a Minister of 
War. In fact, in the evidence we find it roundly stated that the | 
French Controllers really do exercise control and make objec- | 
tions ; and one would think that, if they did not do so, they 
would be, to judge from their name, very useless members of 
the military body corporate. The Committee may quote, 
in support of their recommendation, the practice in force 
at foreign stations to which we have before referred. We 
contend, however, that this arrangement is wrong in prin- | 
ciple, however convenient in practice, and that the Secretary | 
of State can only have invested the officer commanding 
with his functions in the absence of a general represen- | 
tative, and faute de mieux; and surely such an arrange-| 
ment should cease when there actually is a representative | 
of the Secretary of State to do Secretary of State’s work. If, 
not, will not the subordination of all the Secretary of State’s 
agents to the military amount to pretty much the same thing 
as the subordination of the Secretary of State himself to the 
Commander-in-Chief? The evidence of the Commissary 
General-in-Ohief (the only civilian member of the present | 


| 


We do not find this in France, where, nevertheless, | sideration by a body much more broadly constituted than the 
| present Committee, but a complete discussion by all interested 


in the proposed changes. This need not take long, nor need 
the great advantages which are anticipated be delayed till all 
the details are complete. In the interim, we believe a con- 
sultative Committee of the heads of the present Departments 
of the War Office, and the appointment of a representative of 
the Secretary of State at every station, both at home and 
abroad, would prove an enormous boon, and place things in 
such a satisfactory position that time for discussing and com- 
pletely ventilating the proposed details might be fairly given, 
without any detriment to the public service. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 

“\F the endless series of scandals about the reigning House of 
( Great Britain circulated by historians, memoir-writers, g08- 
sips, aud liars, only one bas had a long and, so to speak, an inter- 
esting life, and that is the story of Hannah Lightfoot, the “ Fair 
Quaker.” The mass of people who do not read history have for- 


| gotten George II.’s full-fleshed mistresses, and the preposterous 


accusations which for years were levelled at almost all the children 
of George II. Only Brighton remembers clearly or cares to recall 
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a 
the brutalities of George IV., and five-sixths of the younger gene- 
ration, if they heard Mrs. Jordan’s name, would ask who she was. 
Qne scandal, however, lives. Itis 47 years since George III. died, | 
and there are still thousands of families, if the truth were known, 

ps tens of thousands of families, who believe firmly that the 
Farmer King married in his boyhood a girl named Hannah Light- 
foot, 2 Quaker, the daughter of a tradesman, that she lived in 
retirement many years, that as no Royal Marriage Act existed the 
marriage with Queen Charlotte was null, and that the entire Royal 
Family is illegitimate. AA still larger number, though rejecting 
this version as a little too absurd for credence, believe that Hannah 
Lightfoot was a real person, that she was George III.’s only 
irregular love, and that the children are still scattered about the 
world, high in the public service. Ask almost any lady, indeed, 
in England, old enough to remember the Regency, and she will 
tell you that she firmly believes in the legend, and that whether 
there was a marriage or not, there was ‘‘something in the story.” 
The longevity of the myth is not perhaps unnatural. The idea of 
King Cophetua and the beggarmaid, that is, of the equality pro- 
duced by love, is a favourite one with all mankind, and the Eng- 
lish people have been educated by their novelists to believe in 
secret marriages, changed children, suppressed documents, and all 
manner of semi-legal, semi-prurient rubbish. Ignorance is a 
much more diffused quality, too, than is usually allowed, or edu- 
ated persons would not imagine, as it is quite clear from the 
“Princess Olive” trials they do imagine, that a succession con- 
firmed by a thousand Acts of Parliament could be upset by the dis- 
covery that George III. was as a minor a libertine or a scoundrel. 
The determined efforts, too, of a single fatnily, or rather of a single 

n, Mrs. Serres, to prove some connection between herself and 
the Royal Family have helped to keep the scandal alive, till at last 
worshipping loyalists who will tell you that George III. was the 
est of men, will also tell you that the arrogant German who be- 
lieved in his own diviné right and the sacredness of royal blood, 
who was at once exclusive, patriotic, and chaste, risked the suc- 
cession in order to gratify a momentary passion, by what he would 
have considered the ineffable degradation of a marriage with a 
low-born woman. 

Mr. Thoms, the able editor of that successful little farrago 
of learning, oddities, absurdities, and shrewdnesses, Notes and 
Queries, perhaps the one weekly newspaper which will be con- 
sulted three hundred years hence, has been trying very hard to 





get at the truth of the Hannah Lightfoot story. It is nearly 


impossible to prove a negative, and quite impossible -to prove a 
negative about the secret history of Courts, but Mr. Thoms has 
certainly succeeded in raising a violent presumption that the 
story is a delusion, possibly based on some intrigue carried:on by 
one of the Royal Family, but more probably an invention intended 
to back up the Princess Olive case. It is excessively improbable, 
in the first place, that any such person as Hannah Lightfoot ever 
existed. It is quite certain, at all events, that if she existed, she 
was not a Quaker. If she had been, the Quakers would have 
known all about her family, her birth, parentage, and education, 
the time when she was ‘ruled out,” and so on; and they, we 
are told, absolutely reject the story of her existence. Of course 
a girl not a Quaker might have had that nickname, but all the 
little evidence relied on points to the special persuasion as the 
great feature in the case, the reason, in fact, why George III. 
was compelled to go through the marriage ceremony. ‘Then 
it is remarkable, to say the least of it, that during the sixty 
succeeding years of the King’s reign, during which he was 
watched, satirized, reviled, and hated as no English King 
ever was, no whisper of the affair, no rumour, or joke, 
or song about it was ever heard of. Court secrets are 
Sometimes well kept, but Court scandals usually creep out, and 
every incident which could by possibility be made to tell against 
George III. was sedulously hunted up. The mass of hostile 
memoirs, songs, stories, apologies, and what not about him would 
fill a library, but nobody mentions Hannah. Indeed, there is 


reason to believe that the regularity of his life, his entire abstinence | 


from the connections to which the country had been accustomed 


by his predecessors, and with which they were familiarized by his 


Sons, annoyed a very considerable class who would have been 
delighted to believe, or affect to believe, in an early intrigue. 
They neither believed nor affected belief, and the fact that they 
did not, though only a negative proof, speaks to us volumes. 
Then we have his own positive statement to the contrary. ‘The 
King, of course, knew nothing of any story about a Quaker, even 
if it were in circulation, which we entirely disbelieve, but on 
August 28th, 1781, His Majesty wrote to Lord North lamenting 
the Prince of Wales's connection with Mrs. Robinson, the actress, 


and stating that he had authorized Lieutenant-Colonel Hotham 
to buy his son’s letters to her for 5,000/. He writes in genuine 
sorrow and annoyance, and ends his letter with the following 


| perfectly unnecessary statement :—“ I am happy at being able to 
say that I never was personally engaged in such a transaction, 


which, perhaps, makes me feel this the stronger.” Few people even 
now would make such an assertion unless it were true, in 1781 it 
would, if publicly made, have brought on the King more ridicule 
than applause,—read the songs about Pitt,—and it was made to 
Lord North, who would not have cared one straw if his master 
had been engaged in intrigues all his life. It was palpably a 
statement made by the King to explain to Lord North why he felt 
so keenly about an affair which, as he instinctively apprehended, 
would strike the Premier as a very ordinary and unimportant 
intrigue ; and we agree with Mr. Thoms, that it ought to dispose 
at once of the whole Lightfoot romance. No man with that on 
his conseience, or even in his recollection, would have volunteered 
to a man of the world so perfectly gratuitous an assevera- 
tion. 

But, say the doubters, unwilling to give up their legend, the 
King might not consider his relation to Hannah Lightfoot an 
intrigue. It wasa marriage. That view certainly does not tend 
to improve the King’s moral character, for if it were a marriage 
the subsequent one was an act of bigamy, just the kind of crime 
which the King’s whole character forbade, which is most at 
variance with all that is known, and everything is known, of his 
inner mind. ‘The assertion, be it remembered, is that the King, 
then under his mother's strict guardianship, a guardianship known 
to have been watchful to espionage, and educated to believe him- 
self almost a sacred person, married before 1754,—marriages in 
Keith Chapel ceased then,—at sixteen, the daughter of a petty 
tradesman ; hid her up near London, had several children by her, 
and then during her lifetime married again in his own class. 
Surely some evidence is required for a romance intrinsically so 
improbable, and there is absolutely none. ‘The * certificates” and 
the “‘ will” of “* Hannah Regina,” so often talked of, have been 
proved in Court, to the entire satisfaction of every lawyer capable 
of weighing evidence, to be clumsy forgeries, and indeed the 
alleged facts carry their own condemnation. The King might 
have strong motives enough for concealing his marriage,— 
pride of caste, for example,—but what conceivable motive 
could ‘ Hannah Regina” have had for leaving her children 
under the stigma of illegitimacy. Beyond these ‘ docu- 
ments” there is absolutely, no proof whatever, except an 
assertion by the anonymous author of a pamphlet published in 
1824, that Queen Caroline, while on her trial as an adulteress, 
believed Queen Charlotte to have been remarried at Kew, after the 
births of George IV. and the Duke of York. ‘The pamphleteer, 
it seems clear, knew Queen Caroline or her Court quite well, 
and his story, for aught anybody can tell, may be strictly 
correct, but even then it is not evidence. It is full of ineon- 
sistencies, which Mr. Thoms exposes; but assume it to be 
true. Queen Caroline was as unscrupulous in her talk as in 
her life, was a radically bad woman in all ways, was extremely 
ignorant,—she thought, according to this very pamphlet, that 
the marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert vitiated her own,—and 
had lived years with a drunken romancer, who used to 
state, with the Duke of Wellington at table, that he him- 
self had been present at Waterloo, and who was quite capa- 
ble, if taunted with Mrs. Fitzherbert, of declaring himself 
no worse than his father. ‘‘ Cramming” a stupid woman 
of that kind with an emotional story affecting all manner of 
people, discreditable to his father and fatal to her own status, 
would have been an amusement just suited to the intellect of 
George LV., who, moreover, manufactured stories very well. It 





is quite possible that the real origin of the whole story was some 
of Queen Caroline's gossip, based on some mystification of her hus- 
band’s, but taken by her low-minded Court for gospel. Other evi- 
| dence, that is, testimony by persons of credibility, there is none, 
for we utterly decline to consider silly libels like the Authentic Re- 





| cords, published seventy years after the facts supposed to have 
| occurred, by a person who gave no evidence whatever of his or 
her means of forming an opinion, Probably, as Mr. ‘Thoms be- 
lieves, the author was Mrs. Olivia Serres, but whoever the writer 
was, he or she was testifying to facts of which he could know 
nothing except by hearsay of the vaguest kind, even though 
hearsay about the sayings of a wandering Queen. Circulated 
just when the public mind was most bitterly excited against the 
Royal Family, the scandal spread and was believed, until it 
became an article of faith in English households, not to be eradi- 
cated even by the persevering criticism and research of Mr. 
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Thoms and his correspondents, but it was originally, we are con- 
vinced, a simple lie. 


ACTRESSES AND THEIR CRITICS. 

V OST people have wondered why the criticism of theatrical 
A and musical performances,—by the common admission of all 
educated persons the most contemptible of all departments of 
newspaper criticism,—never improves, even in our leading journals, 
in spite of perpetual complaints and perpetual expressions of desire 
for better things. You might as well depend on a criticism in 
the Times to tell you whether you would enjoy a new perform- 
ance, or a new actor or actress, as on the account of the box- 
keeper to the theatre in question. Indeed, we have often heard 
a truer criticism from a box-keeper, derived from his observations 
on the general demeanour of an audience, and on the ‘* demand” 
or no demand for stalls than the 7imes—and occasionally even the 
usually independent Saturday Review—would have given us. We 
suppose the reason to be, not so much that men of a lower general 
calibre of culture than the ordinary reviewers of books or critics 
of pictures write these stupid and misleading criticisms,—though 
that is partly the case,—as that the special experience of the 
stage which is supposed to entitle men to judge of these per- 
formances, is rarely obtained except in connection with such 
personal knowledge of the principal actors, managers, &c., and by 
the aid of such kindly attentions in the way of free tickets, and 
the like, that the judgment is utterly warped,—not always in the 
direction of praise, for the actors and actresses have their cliques, 
and their cliques are sometimes a little spiteful to opposite cliques. 
Reviewers of books are apt to be selected for their knowledge of 
the author's subject, and common dealings with a literary subject 
usually imply no such local approximation or personal association 
etween author and reviewer as need warp the writer’s judg- 
ment. But habitués of theatres can scarcely help coming within 
the range of actors’ and managers’ attractions. The higher class 
of theatrical critics are cultivated by the higher class of per- 
formers, and the literary circle within which these performers 
move. And the lower class are conciliated by free admissions and 
ecasionally private boxes to give away. We do not say that 
this sort of influence in any coarse sense corrupts the critic, but 
that it makes it nearly morally impossible to him to think 
freely on any performer. And this is particularly true in 
the case of actresses. A very courageous man will not always 
object to say that a distinguished actor with whom he supped a 
day or two previously acted a new part extremely badly, and 
ranted where he should have shown deep emotion,—but how can 
he say the same of a lady whom he knows, whom perhaps he has 
greatly admired, whose brother or husband may be his intimate 
friend, and whose relations will all feel the remark that her concep- 
tion of a particular part was a little vulgar, or even only very 
common-place and flat, as a personal injury? These are some of the 
causes which make theatrical criticism so worthless, or worse than 
worthless, so utterly false. But to these may be added that a 
considerable proportion of the various dramatic criticisms are appa- 
rently not written by men who care for the literature of the drama 
at all, but by persons of much less literary education, who, though 
possessing a great familiarity with theatrical performances, sel- 
dom, if ever, read a play with the desire to enter imaginatively 
into the author's conception of the various characters. These, 
too, usually, concentrate their partialities on a few favourite 
actresses, into, whose rivalries and jealousies they enter as fervently 
as some devout women in a country town do into the animosities of 
their favourite preachers. Whatever the cause, the result is that 
the judgment of the Press is worth something, but not much, as to 
the dramatic interest of a play, exceedingly little as to the per- 
formance of the principal actors, and generally less than nothing, 
being determined almost wholly by the accident of private 
influences, as to the performance of the principal actresses. ‘There 
are two preliminary questions, by the answers to which we should 
determine entirely the significance of any dramatic criticism. 
1. Is the critic one who cares for dramatic literature apart from 
mere theatrical performances, and is he accustomed to judge cha- 
racter, as he should judge the rendering of character on the stage, 
by constant reference to the passions and motives of actual life ? 
2. Is the critic entirely free from all special ‘‘ influences,” that 
is, entirely unacquainted with the performers he criticizes, and as 
indifferent as a humane critic can be whether he pleases or displeases 
them? If both questions could be answered in the affirmative we 
should then attach a considerable value to the criticism, but with 
either question answered in the negative, we can conceive nothing 

more utterly valueless than the opinions likely to be given. 
We have a curious illustration of the first sort of incapacity for 








. ye * . . a 
dramatic criticism in a printed letter now before us, signed “ An (jg 


Stager,” which appears to have been sent to some newspaper op 
other, but by whom written, and whether published or not, we 
have not any means of telling. After bitterly condemning a very 
just remark in the Daily News, that Mr. Walter Montgomery jg 
‘*a sixth-rate actor,” and censuring some sincere praise in these 
columns of Miss Kate ‘Terry, the best actress now on the 
English stage, as ignorant and “fulsome,” this gentleman, who 
has evidently had a really long familiarity with theatres ang 
actors, asks :— 

“Who, I wonder, is the thoatrical.critic of the Spectator? He cannot 
have much experience in histrionic matters, to overlook the great 
actresses I have named, and place at the top of the tree (some Kear 
person may take this for a pun) one who I allow is a sensible, pains. 
taking, stock actress. I find in the Spectator for March 18th, 1865, 
‘Lord Brougham is not a great man.’ If the veteran nobleman is not 
great, will the writer. of this remark name who is? Lord Brougham 
(now in his 90th year) is not only a great man, but the greatest actor 
(politically, educationally, &c., &c.) that the present goneration has seen, 
—Claiming a corner for the above, I am yours, &c., 

“An OLD Sraczr.” 


We have great satisfaction not only in “‘ finding a corner for the 
above,” but in answering ‘“‘An Old Stager’s” question. The 
“ theatrical critic of the Spectator” does not exist. We hold that 
every cultivated man, with a love for dramatic literature, and no 
fettering relations with the theatres and leading performers, will 
give a better conception of the merits or demerits of any actor, or 
actress, or any piece, than the class of critics represented by “ An 
Old Stager,”—the men 6f wide experience in ‘‘ histrionic matters,” 
—are ever likely to give. What that class of critics is, the extraordi- 
nary satisfaction taken by this gentleman in his pun on Mr. Kean’s 
name and Mrs. Kean’s maiden name, and the remark about Lord 
Brougham, may sufficiently indicate. It seems that Miss Mar- 
riott, whom we have never had the pleasure of seeing, and 
whom we fear we never shall see till we find a better voucher for 
her acting than that of a critic who considers Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles’s sentimental and melodramatic Hunchback * an original 
and exquisite play,” is‘* An Old Stager’s ” favourite actress. We 
do not mean that the JZunchback has not some very effective 
dramatic situations. But as literary work it is some of the 
worst trash ever produced, and we would as soon accept the 
dramatic criticism of any one who thinks it an “ original and 
exquisite play,” as we would that of a gentleman whom we 
once heard maintain, during its performance, that it was 
written by Shakespeare,—his wife, who knew better, soothingly 
remarking, ‘‘ No, my dear, not Shakespeare, but quite good 
enough for Shakespeare.” ‘An Old Stager,” in his great wrath with 
us for praising the perfect realism of Miss Kate Terry’s acting, 
remarks that ‘‘ Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. 
Stirling, Mrs. Kean, Miss Woolgar, Miss Glyn, are far superior in 
most respects, to Miss Terry,”—a curious mixture of preferences, 
which would alone prove how little the judgment of this critic,— 
who is in no respects worse than the critics of many of the daily 
papers, — is affected by the naturalness or want of nature of 
various actresses. Miss Helen Faucit is always graceful and 
never unrefined, but on the other hand, never real, never life-like, 
always self-conscious of her own artistic efforts. No one who has 
seen her lately in Zmogen or Rosalind, could for a moment forget 
Miss Faucit and live in the character she is trying to render. She is 
always studying poses, and in Cymbeline, in the scene at the door of 
the cave, her starts backwards and her elaborate gestures of dumb 
show verge on the ridiculous. And this self-consciousness, with 
this study of ideal elegancies, is the vital fault of all her act- 
ing, which is never by any chance like real life. Mrs. Stirling, oa 
the contrary, within a very contracted range of modern drawing- 
room comedy, is nearly perfect after her kind. She is thoroughly 
lady-like, thoroughly real, thoroughly lively, but beyond the lively 
woman of fashion there is little that she can do. So Miss Woolgar, 
too, in certain parts, and only in certain parts, is admirable. She 
has made the character of the ragged, ignorant, tomboy girl ia 
Good for Nothing, and all characters at all approaching to that 
rough type, completely her own, and acts them with a great power 
of humour and even pathos. But this is an excessively limited 
range of character, and when she allows herself, as she too often 
does, to take a part in such silly and idiotic burlesques as the 
Greek play recently acted at the Adelphi, it is impossible not to feel 
that she has no sufficient respect for either her art or herself. Ab 
actress with so small a range of character as Miss Woolgar,—admit- 
able as she is within it, —cannot possibly be called a first-rate actres. 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, on the other hand, attempts a considerable 
range of character, and is eutirely unaware how little a great deal ef 
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aa 
beracting will bear criticism. As Gretchen in Faust, for instance, she 
js wholly unequal to the innocence and unconsciousness of the part. 
She “gushes” to Faust like an under-bred schoolgirl, instead of 
a childlike peasant girl, and only in the scene when she discovers 
the jewels that Faust has left for her, and she has to act the natural 
vanity of a woman in possession of her first valuable ornaments, is 
she really equal to her part. We should say that if one or two of 
these actresses are to be called great, Miss Charlotte Saunders, who 
is now acting in no doubt a much lower sort of comedy, at the 
Holborn Theatre, but acting very perfectly after her kind, might 
fairly be called great too. . In the part of groom or tiger, which 
she acts so cleverly, there is one scene, where her former master, a 
ruined man at the gold-diggings, takes service also as a groom, 
and encountering her in his groom’s livery, asks her advice as to his 
demeanour. There was real art—even subtlety—in the look of 
mingled amusement, embarrassment, and deference with which she 
corrects his way of touching his “ at,” and teaches him to touch it in 
the very moment in which he makes his reply to his master. Miss 
Ellen Terry’s lively and completely unaffected performance of her 
part as an undisciplined child of nature is not better of its kind, 
though it is, of course, a much higher kind, than Miss Charlotte 
Saunders’ groom in the difficulties of finding himself on an equal 
social footing with his master. You cannot talk of any actress as 
great who can only doa very limited range of character, such as this, 
however well it is done. Miss Ellen Terry (Mrs. Watts), for 
instance, may turn out nearly equal to her sister. But at present 
she seems to us strictly limited to vivacious parts. She breaks 
down in pathos, and gives the impression of a certain hardness and 
want of elasticity on that side of Ker art at which it wins its 
greatest triumphs. 

But if the numerous dramatic critics of the ‘‘ Old Stager” kind 
are utterly incompetent to dramatic criticism from a radical want 
of literary taste, that is not the reason why they are so often 
echoed by critics such as the one who panegyrized Miss Glyn’s 
Cleopatra in the last Saturday Review. ‘There can be no more 
remarkable instance of the enormous chasm between the dramatic 
criticism of the day and the real feeling of those who appreciate and 
enjoy goodacting, than the extraordinary chorus of newspaper eulogy 
over Miss Glyn’s Cleopatra, and the absolute want of all social en- 
thusiasm. The present writer, having heard much of this part, went 
with considerably raised expectations to the first night of the per- 





bewildered in his life than by the chorus of newspaper pane- 
gyric with which the performance was received. ‘The truth is, 
that the protection of secret ballot for the independence of politi- 
cal voters in the closest county of England is not needed one- 
tenth part as much, as the protection of secret authorship for 
independent dramatic and operatic criticism. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXIL—KeEnt :—Tue Ports anp THE Lanp. 

E have already, in speaking of the Cinque Ports, aud in our 
general history of Kentish affairs, referred to the import - 

ant part played by Sandwich. The first mention of it is in 
Eddius’ Life of {¥ilfred, who landed here, after preaching among 
the Frisians, about the year 665. The town gradually rose as the 
old harbour of Rutupiz# became unavailable. When its site ceased 
to be insular we cannot tell; no doubt the process was very 
gradual by which ‘the sands” in the midst of which it was 
built ceased to be covered at high tide by the sea. Perhaps the 
triumph of land over water at this point was secured by the 
great inundation in the reign of William Rufus, which drowned 
a great part of Flanders and the Low Countries, and produced 
a corresponding recession of the sea on the coast of England, thus 
creating, as it is believed, the so-called Goodwin Sands, which, 
like the low land around Sandwich, represent a retreat, and not 
an invasion of the sea. By about the year 1014 Sandwich had 
become one of the most important of English harbours. In 
Domesday Book it is said to have ha/l, in the time of the Confessor, 
307 ‘ masure hospitate,” and at the time of the Survey, 383. 
‘* These,” remarks Sir Henry Ellis, ‘‘ imply a considerable popula- 
tion, which is not otherwise recorded, as well as that the town 
had increased.” It is the most ancient of the Cinque Ports, and 
‘all ports and creeks on the Kentish coast are (or were) members 
of it. The port was given by Canute to the monastery of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, but was afterwards exchanged by the monks 
for other lands. The borough, however, still remained their pro- 
perty. The haven began to be difficult of access about 1500. A 
large ship, belonging to Pope Paul IV.,sunkatthe mouth of the har- 
béur, hastened its destruction, and by the middle of the next century 
it was quite closed.” ‘The town, however, was recruited during the 
same period by numerous French and Flemish exiles, ‘* gentle and 


formance, and assuredly on that night no one, as far as he could | profitable strangers,” as Archbishop Parker calls them, who were 


see, was really stirred by it. Numbers of the stalls finally lost their | many of them baize-workers, and who have the reputation of first 


occupants before the fifth act, and the most audibie whispers of | introducing systematic market-gardening into England. 
| Flemish name of Polders is still given to reclaimed marshes to the 


weariness were heard on every side. We say this only to confirm 


The 


the impression produced upon the mind of one who has no claim | west of the town. /ythe, another of the chief Cinque Ports, 
to boast of any great range of experience in “ histrionic matters.” which, in Henry VIII.’s time, was still the usual departure port 


No doubt, the Suturday Review is quite right in saying that Miss 
Glyn studies to render fully the coquettish side of Cleopatra. And 


for Boulogne, became greatly narrowed in’ Elizabeth’s time, and 


'soon became all but closed. ‘The place has now, to a certain 


} . . 
we have no objection to this rendering in itself. Most of Shakes- | degree, revived as the seat of a school for musketry practice. We 
peare’s characters, like most of Nature's, have a great number of have already referred to Romney and Winchelsea in our notice of 


aspects, and only actors of the highest possible calibre can grasp | the Sussex members of the Cinque 1 


all at once. It is not to the coquettish view of Cleopatra that 
good taste objects, but to the sort of coquetry. Miss Glyn’s 
coquetry is utterly destitute of dignity. She pokes fun at 
Antony. She almost winks at her attendants when Antony is 
enriged. She certainly giggles a good deal. Now, whatever 
truth there may be in the coquettish view of Cleopatra,—and we 
donot deny that there is a good deal,—the Queen who has to lament 
Antony, in words of regal grief so splendid and lustrous as the 
following, should not coquette after the fashion of Miss Glyn :— 
“Hast thou no care for me? Shall I abide 

In this dull world, which in thy absence is 

No better than a stye? O see, my women, 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt! My lord! 

Oh! withered is the garland of the war, 

The soldier's pole is fallen; young boys and girls 

Are level now with men; the odds is gone; 

And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon.” 
That, no doubt, and all else in the character of Cleopatra, is con- 
sistent with a deep vein of coquetry,—but not quite the coquetry 
of English bowryeois life. Had any one seen Miss Glyn act who 
could not catch the words, nothing would have been less likely to 
occur to him, except, indeed, through the suggestion of scenery and 
dress, than that she was acting the part of an Eastern Queen. 
No doubt the Saturday reviewer, whoever he may be, is an 
accomplished man, of a very different order of taste from ‘* An 
Old Stager,” but we confess our utter inability to believe that 
his criticism was unbiassed by unconscious social influences. ‘Lhe 
Present writer went, fully expecting at least something original 
and powerful, and was never more utterly disappointed ; or more 








ort Confederacy. Gravesend, 
which is better known in modern times as a place of departure for 


shipping, is of most respectable antiquity. It appears in Domes- 


| day Book as Graves-Ham, and in the Textus Roffensis as Graves- 


Ande, and probably meant the home or dwelling of the Gerefu or 
Portreeve (the German Grave or Graf). Its importance rose with 
the acquisition of the sole right to the Ferry between that spot 
and London. It appears that as early as 1293 the watermen of the 
place had long possessed this monopoly, and were then ordered to 
take in future but one halfpenny of a person making the passage, 
as they did formerly, and not to exact fares hurtful to and against 
the will of the people. ‘Towards the latter end of the next cen- 
tury Richard IL. granted to the Abbot and Convent of St. Mary 
Graces, the then owners of the manor, that the inhabitants of 
Gravesend and Milton should have the sole privilege of conveying 
passengers from hence to London, on condition that they should 
provide boats for that purpose, and carry all passengers either 
at 2d. per head, with their faurthell or trusse, or let the 
hire of the whole boat at 4s. This legal grant is said to have 
been made in consequence of the great loss sustained by the 
place in this reign by an attack of the French. ‘These continued 
to be the prices charged till the year 1737, when the fare of a single 
person was raised to 6d., and this again to 9d. about the year 
1750, when the open Tilt-Boats formerly us-d were discarded for 
larger boats, built with decks, but still retaining the former name.” 
After the year 1770 these boats were again enlarged, aud they were 
the forerunners of the Gravesend steamboats, which before the 
formation of the railway to that town constituted one of the 
most prominent features in the Thames traffic. ‘The parishes of 
Gravesend and Milton were incorporated in the tenth of Queen 
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Elizabeth, but the principal charter was granted by Charles I. in 
1632, when the chief officer, who had before been called the Port- 
reeve, assumed the title of Mayor, and a High Steward, and 
Jurats, and Common-Councilmen were also constituted. We can 
but mention the docks and garrison of Sheerness, which occupy 
the north-west point of the Isle of Sheppey, the earliest work of 
defence there being Edward II[TI.’s Castle of Queenborough, demo- 
lished in the time of the Commonwealth. As commanding the 
entrances of the Thames and the Medway, Shcerness could not fail 
to become a port of much importance. The dockyard covers sixty 
acres, and is surrounded by a stockade, and the storehouse will 
contain about 30,000 tons of naval stores. Deptford, which has 
now declined as a dockyard from the important place it held 
when Czar Peter studied shipbuilding there, was early a place of 
rendezvous for shipping in consequence of its creek of deep water 
(depe-ford), where the Ravensbourne joins the Thames. A guild 
or brotherhood of ‘‘ shipmen and mariners of England,” in- 
corporated here by Henry VIII., was the parent of the present 
Trinity Board, and two hospitals still remain here connected with 
that body. Erith was also an old shipbuilding establishment. 

But we must turn away from these examples and memorials of 
the present and past significance of the boroughs and ports of 
Kent, and take a hasty glance at the history of the LAnp. In 
Domesday Book the tenants-in-chief in Kent are no more than 
thirteen in number, the under-tenants, 212; the bordarii (cot- 
tagers), 3,118; the cotarii, 364; the villeins, 6,597; and the 
slaves, 1,148. Beyond that which King William kept in his 
own hands, the bishops, clergy, and monks held a good deal of | 
the land of Kent after the Conquest. ‘The great landowner was 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who had the Earldom of Kent bestowed 
upon him by the Conqueror, and whose possessions there were 
enormous. He was not satisfied, however, with these, but seized 
also several lordships belonging to the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
but the King, on Lanfranc’s complaint, ordered an assembly, 
especially of persons acquainted with the usages of Kent, on 
Pinenden Heath, under the presidency of the Bishop of Constance, 
and after much dispute judgment was given in favour of the 
Archbishop’s right. The general palatine powers granted to 
Odo gave him additional influence in Kent, and we must look 
upon him as virtually supreme in that county during his prosperity 
at Court. Next to him in property among the laymen was Hugh 
de Montfort, son of the Norman Thurstan de Bastenbergh. He 
was usually styled “‘ Hugh with the Beard,” most of the Normans 
being closely shaved. He fought at the battle of Hastings, and 
was afterwards joined with William Fitz-Osberne and Bishop Odo 
in administering justice through the kingdom. He lost his life in 
a duel with Walcheline de Ferrers. Earl Eustace, of Boulogne 
(not the Earl Eustace we have already spoken of, but the father- 
in-law of King Stephen), had several manors. Some were also 
held in chief by Richard Fitz-Gilbert de 'Tonebrige (Tunbridge). 
According to Dugdale, he was the first in England of the great 
family of Clare, his father, surnamed Crispin, Earl of Brion, 
in Normandy, being a natural son of Richard I., Duke of 
Normandy. According to Odericus Vitalis, when he was 
joined with William de Warren in the administration of justice 
through England he was called De Benefacta; but towards the 
close of the Conqueror’s reign he assumed the name of De 'Tone- 
brige, from his seat at Tunbrige, in Kent, the town and castle of 
which he had obtained from the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
exchange for the Castle of Brion, in Normandy. In Suffolk he 


a 
not pretend to say,—to be descended from a sister of thi 
Earl William of Ypres. The next Earl of Kent (for ~ 

;need not count the “young King” Henry's nowination rs 
| King Philip of France as Earl during the reign of his father 
Henry II.), was the well known Hubert de Burgh, whom Shake. 
speare would have immortalized, even if the great part which he 
‘actually played in the history of his times did not secure hig ame 
from danger of obscurity. We need hardly recall the important 
part which Kent played in this reign, especially when Ray 
Hubert held Dover Castle against all the efforts of Louis of Franee. 
The earldom subsequently passed to Edmund of Woodstock 
second son of Edward I., and then to his three children, the last 
of whom, Joan Plantagenet, the ‘Fair Maid of Kent,” was the 
| wife of the Black Prince, and mother of Richard II. The de. 
| scendants of her first husband, Sir Thomas Holland, succeeded as 
| Earls of Kent, till their male line was extinguished in the ninth of 
Henry IV. William Neville, second son of the first Neville, Earl 
of Westmoreland, was created Earl of Kent by Edward IV., and 
on his death without issue Edmund de Grey, Lord Hastings, was 
| created Earl, and in his line the earldom continued till the death, 
in 1740, of Henry de Grey, thirteenth Karl (who had been created 
Duke of Kent by Queen Anne in 1710). 1u the reign of George 
| IIT. the title of Duke of Kent was revived, in the person of the 
father of the present Queen. 

Every one has read the famous tradition as to the preservation 
of the Kentish customs after the Norman Conquest, in consequence 
of their surprising and surrounding William at Swanscombe, 
No chronicler refers to this story till long after the Conquest. 
The great hold possessed by the Church over the county of Kent 
after the Conquest is a much more likely cause,—joined to the 
peculiarly free character of its early social constitution,—for the 
preservation within its limits of certain old Saxon customs and 
laws of succession, which remained also in some other parts of Eng- 
land widely detached in locality from this county. By the cus- 
tom of gavel-kind,—one of those old usages thus preserved toa 
later time, —the lands were divided equally among the male child. 
ren at their father’s death, the youngest keeping the ‘ hearth.” 
‘“'The bodies of Kentish men were said to be free, and they might 
give and sell their lands without licence (which feudal holders 
could not do), saving unto their lords the rents and services due. 
They might sell their land at fifteen years of age, and it could 
not be escheated for felony.” This is referred to in the old Kentish 
rhyme :— 


‘*'The father to the bough, 
And the son to the plough.” 

This last privilege appears to be peculiar to Kent. A similarity in 
the law of partition of property with that prevailing in Kent gave 
its name of Kentish Town to a well-known suburb of London. 
‘¢ The extent of land still remaining subject to this custom in Kent 
is uncertain. ‘The lands of numerous proprietors were disgavelled 
by Acts of Parliament between the reigns of Henry VIL. and 
James I., and much gavel-kind land belonging to the Church had, 
at an earlier period, been changed by special grant from the 
Crown into holdings by military tenure or knight’s service. In 
spite of these changes, however, it is asserted that as much land is 
at present subject to the control of the custom as there was before 
the disgavelling statutes were made.” 


PANSLAVISM AGAIN. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 





seems to have had the name of Clare, from one of his lordships in 

that county, in which he fixed his residence. A larger landowner 

in Kent than either of these two last was, however, Hamo de | 
Crevequer, or Creveceur, who was Sheriff of Kent in the reign of 
the Conqueror, and also Seneschal and Steward to the King. He 
continued Sheriff during his life, which was prolonged beyond the | 
middle of the reign of Henry I. The successor of Bishop Odo | 
in the Earldom of Kent was William de Ypres, a Fleming, who | 
received the dignity from King Stephen in the sixth of his reign, | 
as a reward for his great services to him in the contest with Matilda. 
In the same year the Karl shared in the disaster of Stephen at Lin- 

coln, escaping himself into Kent, which county he held with the | 
Queen against Matilda, when the rest of the kingdom had submitted. | 
The Ear! is said to have made reparation for burning the Abbey 
of Wherwell, in Hampshire, by founding that of Boxley, in Kent, in 
the year 1146. He is said to have built a town at Rye, and to 
have obtained several privileges for that town, with the other 
Cinque Ports. On the death of Stephen, however, the Earl was | 
expelled, with the other Flemings, and assuming the monastic order, | 
died in the Abbey of Laon, in Flanders, in 1162. ‘The Derings, 
of Surrenden, in Kent, claim,—whether with justice or not we will ; 


Chekhs, Serbs, &c. 


Sm,—I concluded my last letter with the statement that the centre 
of gravity of the whole question of Pauslavism (in so far as it is of 
any real importance) was to be found, not at St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, but at Prague and at Belgrad. And such, indeed, is the 
case. Panslavism, reduced to its simplest expression, is a tendency 
towards a more or less close union of all Slavian nations under the 
common Protectorate of Russia, as the only strong and independent 
Slavian power, against the encroachments of the Germans and the 
oppression of the ‘Turks. Now, being thus placed in the position 


| of the rich bride, and her South-Slavian cousins, in that of the 


eager suitors, it follows that the only part which Russia can play 
in the whole matter (at least openly) with any propriety is a pas- 
sive one, while all the active part devolves as naturally upon the 
I purposely single out these two among the 
non-Russian Slavians, firstly, because of their numerically and 
intellectually preponderating position among their brethren, and 
secondly, because they occupy analogous positions with reference 


| to the Austrian and ‘Turkish Governments respectively. 


And firstly, as for the Chekbs. Putting aside all the frothy talk 
about the “ principle of nationalities,” ‘ national affinities,” &e. 
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(ings which, for the most part, are perfectly unknown to the 

ples themselves, and are talked about most by those who know 
the people the least, viz., French newspaper and pamphlet writers), 
Jet us examine what the real interests of the Chekhs in the matter 


are. As to the approaching downfall and ultimate break-up of the | 


Austrian Empire there can scarcely be a doubt; least of all can the 
Chekhs doubt it, who see the old fabric crumbling into dust in 
their very midst, and who have witnessed the impotent efforts of 
the Austrian bureaucracy against the systematic opposition of the 
Hungarian Diet. And now that Baron von Beust has come to an 
understanding with M. von Deak, the position of the Chekhs, by 
having grown a good deal clearer, has scarcely become less 
dangerous. Upon the disruption of the Empie, of two things, 
one must most assuredly take place. Either Bohemia will be added 
to the lands of the Crown of St. Stephen, and being governed from 
Pesth, instead of from Vienna, will, in fact, merely have exchanged 
her German masters for Hungarian ones (and the Slovaks and 
Croats of 1848 know what it means to have the Magyars for one’s 
masters) ; or remaining, as is the case at present, incorporated 
with M. von Beust’s Cisleithania, Bohemia will have to follow the 
fortunes of this newfangled creation of the Austrian Premier. 
Now, what these fortunes are likely to be is pretty clear to every 
thinking man in Austria, and more especially at Vienna. In their 
public speeches these men, all the more so if they happen to be 
members of the Reichsrath, of course express their opinions upon 
the subject more guardedly, if only from a feeling of respect for 
their Sovereign, who, after all, still continues to bear the title of 
Emperor of Austria; but in private conversations (as I had several 
opportunities to convince myself), they make no secret of their 
hopes or fears, as the case may be, of seeing the whole of the 
Cisleithanian, 7. ¢c., non-Hungarian possessions of the Austrian 
Crown incorporated with united Germany. I can quite under- 
stand that the Austrian Germans long for such a reunion, espe- 
cially now, since their preponderating influence in the Transleitha- 
nian part of the Empire seems to be gone for ever. But it 
is equally clear that the Bobemian and other Austrian Slavians 
can expect in new Germany no better fate than the Poles of Posen 
have found in it, viz., a systematic disregard of even their 
justest claims, gradual dispossession from the land, and consequent 
loss of all influence upon the management of their own affairs, 
possibly destined to end with entire extinction. Nor should it be 
thought that these questions have an interest only for the pro- 
fessed politicians and the higher classes in Bohemia. Of course, 
it is always difficult to solve the question, to what an extent any 
political object really interests a people at large ; and, not having 
visited the country now for several years, I should be all the more 
reticent to express an opinion on the subject, if I had not had 
several opportunities of conversing lately with a good many 
Chekhs, belonging to almost all classes of society, at the Paris 
Exhibition. Millowners and manufacturers, landowners and 
farmers on a small scale, coachbuilders, engineers and tradesmen, 
nay, simple mechanics and artizans, were—each in his way and from 
his own point of view—looking forward with apprehension to 
“the Magyar getting the country,” but with something far more 
approaching real terror to being handed over to the tender 
mercies of Count von Bismarck and United Germany ; although, 
of course, the yet fresh memory of the horrors of Sadova, and of 
the Prussian excesses which preceded and followed it, may account 
for a good deal of the latter feeling. 

But it may be said that, to avoid being Magyarized from Pesth 
on the one hand, and to escape incorporation with Germany on 
the other, another course was left open to the Chekhs besides 
asking help of the power whose hands are still red with the blood 
of another Slavian nation; the Chekhs might have made com- 
mon cause with the Austrian Poles, and by adopting towards the 
Viennese Government the same policy as the Hungarians, they 
might have obtained similar advantages. Now, this is just what 
the Chekhs did, or rather what they tried to do. When, after 
the conclusion of the peace of Prague, Baron von Beust convoked 
the Austrian Reichsrath once more, the Chekhian Diet of Prague 
came to a clear understanding with the Polish Diet of Lemberg, 
that neither of them would allow their respective national rights 
to be overruled aud disregarded in the coming session of the 
Austrian Parliament. And yet when the Chekhs, confident in the 
promised co-operation of the Poles, protested at Vienna against 
any future violation of their autonomy, and the Prague Diet was 
dissolved in consequence by the Government, the Lemberg Diet 
suddenly change] its tactics, broke its engagements with the Chekhs, 





excusable, for breaking the engagements they had entered into 
with the Chekhs, and hastening to the support of tottering 
Austria; but at all events, by their conduct they freed the Chekhs 
from all further obligations to themselves, and almost forced them 
to go and look at Moscow for that help, which they could find 
nowhere else. Of course, this does not justify the supremely bad 
taste which the Russian Government exhibited in receiving its 
Slavian guests, both at Warsaw and at Vilna, with banquets and 
rejoicings, and showing them the “lions” of the two cities under 
an escort of police-constables, which naturally only rendered the 
position of the Slavian deputies all the more painful. But the 
want of good taste is perhaps the least important objection one 
would care to make against the men who for the moment are at 
the head of affairs in Russia. 

As for the Serbs, Bosniaks, Turkish Croats, Bolgars, &c., their 
position is, of course, from a purely political point of view, much 
better than that of the Chekhs, and other Austrian Slavians. 
Not only is the Turkish Empire in a much worse condition than 
the Austrian one, but the probably not very distant collapse of 
the Ottoman rule will not expose the Turkish Slavians to the same 
perilous alternative between Magyars and Prussians, which their 
Northern brethren will have to undergo on the disruption of the 
Hapsburg State. In fact, numerically, financially, perhaps even 
intellectually, the position of the Slavians in the Ottoman Empire 
is so much superior to that of the ‘Turks, that nothing but the 
general unpreparedness and the mutual jealousy between Serbs, 
Bolgars, Bosniaks, &c., can account for the continued existence of 
the bankrupt and tottering fabric. An appeal to Russia, if only 
responded to by the latter, might do away with both these difli- 
culties, and thus pave the way for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent power, comprising the Slavians of Turkey and Southern 
Austria, with Servia at its head. Of course, such an appeal could 
have been made in the usual diplomatic way, and did not require 
so clumsy and unpractical a machinery as the sending of Servian 
and Croatian deputies to the Moscow Ethnographical Exhibition. 
But it should be remembered that the social constitution of all the 
South Slavian communities is essentially democratic, and that it is 
absolutely necessary for the rulers of these communities, whenever 
they desire to raise or even to direct any popular feeling, to work 
upon it in a more palpable and public manner than the forms of 
regular diplomatic intercourse admit of. 

What practical shape this help, so generously promised to the 
Chekhs and Serbs at Moscow, and so clearly implied in the 
Emperor's Speech to the Slavian deputation at Tsarskoye-Seld, is 
likely to assume it would be very difficult indeed to say, for any 
one who is not in the secret of the confidential interviews so 
frequently held during the past fortnight at the Tuileries, the 
Elysée Napoléon, and at the Russian Ambassador's Hotel in the 
Rue de Grenelle, St. Germain. It may, however, throw some 
light upon the subject if I mention that there exists in Russia, and 
by this time probably in the other Slavian countries too, a chart 
of the Balkan peninsula, on which Constantinople is marked as 


'a free city; Serbia, Bosnia, Bolgaria, and the Ilerzegowiua as 
J ’ f=) 5 


forming one independent State, and Roumelia with Montenegro 
another, the latter being destined for the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine ; while, according to letters which I have just received from 
Prague, the Chekh deputies who have returned thither from 
Moscow speak openly of the Grand Duke's son, Vatslav (age, five 
years), as the future King of Bohemia! Qui vivra, verra.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Recent TRAVELLER IN Russia, 


THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ Specraror.”] 
Str,—In your admirable article on the nature of a miracle, you 
decline to lay.down any precise theory, any dogmatic definition, 
of a miracle. I wish you had gone a little further, and protested 
that no definition of a miracle, except the simple and ancient one, 
is wanted, or is even admissible. 

A miracle, etymologically speaking, is a marvel. The proper 
definition of a miracle is that it excites wonder. You say, ‘* We 
deny that any marvel can be properly called a miracle which is 
not thus closely associated with the consciousness of a revealing 
function.” Differing from you only as to terms, I should willingly 
admit, on the contrary, that any marvel may be properly called a 
miracle. Suppose you were discussing the question in Latin or 
Greek ; could you say that a miraculim, or a dadua, has some 
high quality which distinguishes it from the vulgar sort of marvels ? 


and following the advice of Count Goluchowski and Prince Czar- | If not, it seems evident that the notion of miracles, as a distinct 


toryski, made its peace with Vienna. Now, it is not for me to class of marvels, is a modern one. It is true that we may examine, 
say if, in their fear of Russia, the Poles were justified, or at least | as you say, ‘the characteristic phenomena usually called iniracu- 
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lous, and see if we can collect from this examination what the 
nature of a miracle is. But I believe that if we abstain from 
making an arbitrary selection of such phenomena, we can only 
come to the conclusion that miracles, true or false, natural or 
supernatural, are extraordinary events. Your correspondent’s de- 
finition of a miracle,—that it is ‘‘ an effect supposed to be pro- 
duced without the use of means,”—would be more entitled to 
consideration if he were defining what he himself believed in. 
But when he says that if the raising of Lazarus, for example, is 
supposed to be produced by a means, “ say an influence emanating 
from the body of Christ,” “‘the restoration of Lazarus to life by 
such a force may remain as wonderful as is the production of life 
in any case, but the notion of miracle is gone, I’ welcome the 
illustration, and answer, Let it go, notion and name together, 
if the fact remains, Our whole interest in the so-called miraculous 
events recorded in the Gospels is, not in their being ‘ miracles,” 
but in their having actually taken place. Exclude the idea of trick 
and imposition, and we have no warrant for stipulating that the 
event shall be received as having come to pass in any particular 
manner, Jesus, we are told, healed the sick instantaneously. The 
only question of interest, as between believers and sceptics, is 
whether He did so or not. If any one thinks he can explain how 
the acts were done, by natural processes or supernatural, he is wel- 
come to try. I do not see that any hypothesis, except that of 
fraud, is barred by the Gospel narratives. But the simplest course 
is to confess that we do not know how the results were produced. 

The whole controversy about the nature and possibility of 
miracles appears to me, with the sincerest respect for the abilities 
and good faith of men like Mr. Mozley and Professor Tyndall, a 
barren and unreal one. ‘The Gospel says, ‘‘ Jesus rose from the 
dead.” ‘This, true or not, is a great wonder. But why should 
we go off to discuss what kind of wonder it was? ‘The question 
is, Did He rise, or did He not? ‘The most fanatical believer in laws 
of nature can only insist, ‘‘ These alleged phenomena are so 
singular, so entirely out of the range of our knowledge, that I 
require very strong evidence indeed before I can accept them as 
historically true.” And to this demand it is not for us to demur. 
We think we have the evidence, ascribing more weight to moral and 
spiritual proofs than the physical philosopher may be inclined to 
do. But no man of science would pretend for a moment that an 
event could not have occurred because we cannot explain how it 
occurred, And we on our part are adding to the Gospel, if we ask 
that the sacred narrative shall be received, plus some metaphysi- 
cal conception of it which we have been at the pains to devise. 

I will only add that, so far from objecting to attempts to set 
forth the distinguishing features of the mighty works of Christ, I 
read your exposition of their nature and purpose with cordial 
sympathy and admiration.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lx. D. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF MIRACLE? 

» [To THe Epiror or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir, —-In the interesting remarks contained in your current number 
upon my attempt to clear up the confusion which appears to me 
to hang about the commonly received notion of miracle, you raise 
a question as to the object of such acts, on which I wish to make 
a few remarks, presuming some considerations in reply to your 
objections to my view. 

1. I do not contest the possibility of such ‘“ germs of power ” 
as you suppose being latent, ‘‘ perhaps, in all men,” but capable 
of being called into activity by strong religious emotion. I can 
imagine that many stories of cures deemed miraculous may have 
been really due to such energies. But if these ** germs” act 
through any definite means, would the results of their action be 
true miracles? while if their action is supposed to be independent 
of means, the question is, whether such an action is possible at all? 

2. You refer to the action of our wills in controlling thought, 
or emotion, in proof that such an action is possible. But if the 
history of growth, sleep, mental disease, and decay is not an 
entire delusion, our wills exercise this control entirely through the 
marvellous means supplied by our brains. So that the action is 
no proof of that which it is adduced to prove. Still less is the 
operation of one will on another an action without means. For 
here there intervene all the machinery of voice and expression,— 
those ready ministers of our wills. Could the most powerful will 
influence a person totally blind and deaf, except by the aid of 
touch. To pass to my more immediate subject, you adduce as 
the supposed reason for miracle the need of proving ‘ that the 
Essence behind power is righteousness and love, and that the forces 
of the Universe are not independent of righteousness and love.” 
I should be very loth to think that they are. 





miraculous acts are of any avail to prove this to be the fact I 
am quite unable to see. Whatever the true nature of miracles 
may be, they are admitted to be exceptional acts,—acts departing 
from the general order of nature. Now, if this order proceed from 
a righteous, loving Essence, the proof that such is the case ought 
to lie within the limits, and not depend upon exception to them 

It would be a strange way of proving that the laws of any nation 
were just and righteous, to allege that certain past and righteous 
acts have been performed within that nation as exceptions to its 
laws. The important question for the modern thinker is, whether 
the nature by which he discovers himself to be surrounded is, in its 
normal state, the expression of a righteous, loving will, not whether 
such a will can make occasional and partial irruptions into this 
nature. Now, to that question there appears to me to be a satis. 
factory answer given by the Catholic faith, in the Incarnation of 
God in Christ, provided that the faith in the reality of Hig 
humanity be held firmly. For human nature is confessedly a part 
of natural order, subject to all the laws and conditions of nature, 
So that to say that the perfectly righteous, loving will of God 
could truly display itself in a true man, is really to say that God 
is, so to speak, at home in the order of nature, and that the prin- 
ciple of limitation on which it depends is not a fetter which the 
Divine Being must throw off in order to manifest Himself as He is, 
but constitutes the normal condition of the divine action. 

I do not wonder that men should have believed in miracles, 
For this belief is, I apprehend, the primitive assertion by the 
human will of its inherent freedom against the limitations of 
nature which appear a restraint on its wishes. But not so do we 
learn in the school of Christ. There we are taught to see the 
evidence of perfect goodness in Him who maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth down His rain on the “ just 
and the unjust,” that is to say, in the natural order which miracle 
would subvert. For there we learn that the true freedom of the 
will consists not in breaking down natural limitation, but in sub- 
duing itself to the obedience of love.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

E. V. N. 

[Exceptional facts may indicate new laws and higher laws only 
partially manifested as yet. ‘That is our belief about miracles,— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


BOOKS. 
_~o—— 
MR. ARNOLD ON THE CELTIC GENIUS.* 
Mr. ARNOLD has done nothing in the way of criticism so valuable 
as this. His attacks upon Anglo-Saxon Philistinism have all been 
vigorous, and many of them just, but they have had all the defects of 
purely destructive criticism ; they have irritated, without suggesting 
adequately how we could learn to be better. But in these lectures 
Mr. Arnold shows us not only where we are wrong, but why we are 
wrong, and how a little less self-sufliciency, a little more sincere 
attempt to enter honestly into the nature of the Celtic races 
with whom we are compelled to associate, but with whom our 
want of sympathy compels us to associate unprofitably, without 
gain to ourselves, and with infinite loss to them, would enable us 
to effect far more in our own practical way, as well as to learn 
much by so doing. Mr. Arnold’s criticism on the 7imes’ censure 
of these lectures seems to us absolutely just, as well expressed 
with his usual dignified humour :— 


“ And I need hardly say, that I myself, as so often happens to me at 
the hands of my own countrymen, was cruelly judged by the Times, 
and most severely treated. What I said to Mr. Owen about the spread 
of the English language in Wales being quite compatible with preserving 
and honouring the Welsh language and literature, was tersely set down 
as ‘ arrant nonsense,’ and I was characterized as ‘ a sentimentalist who 
talks nonsense about the children of Taliesin and Ossian, and whose 
dainty taste requires something more flimsy than the strong sense and 
sturdy morality of his fellow-Englishmen.’ As I said before, I am un- 
happily inured to having these harsh interpretations put by my fellow- 
Englishmen upon what I write, and I no longer cry out about it. And 
then, too, I have made a study of the Corinthian or leading-article style, 
and know its exigencies, and that they are no more to be quarrelled 
with than the law of gravitation. So, for my part, when I read these 
asperities of the Zimes, my mind did not dwell very much on my own 
concern in them; but what I said to myself, as I put the newspaper 
down, was this: ‘ Behold England's difficulty in governing Ireland!” 
ree “ Last year there was a project of holding a Breton Eisteddfod at 
Quimper, in Brittany, and the French Home Secretary, whether wish- 
ing to protect the magnificent unity of France from inroads of Bre- 
tonism, or fearing lest the design should be used in furtherance of 
Legitimist intrigues, or from whatever motive, issued an order which pro- 
hibited the meeting. If Mr. Walpole had issued an order prohibiting 
the Chester Eisteddfod, all the Englishmen from Cornwall to John o’ 
Groat’s House would have rushed to the rescue; and our strong sense 
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— 
and sturdy morality would never have stopped gnashing their teeth and 
rending their garments till the prohibition was rescinded. What a pity 
our strong sense and sturdy morality fail to perceive that words like 
those of the 7%zmes create a far keener sense of estrangement and dislike 
than acts like those of the French Minister! Acts like those of the 
French Minister are attributed to reasons of State, and the Government 
js held blameable for them, not the French people. Articles like those 
of the Zimes are attributed to the want of sympathy and of sweetness 
of disposition in the English nature, and the whole English people gets 
the blame of them. And deservedly; for from some such ground of 
want of sympathy and sweetness in the English nature, do articles like 
those of the Zimes come, and to some such ground do they make 


appeal.” 

And Mr. Arnold, in the latter part of these subtle and discri- 
minating lectures on the Celtic share in the national genius, on the 
yarious elements in British literature contribuied respectively by 
German, by Norman, and by Celtic character, has done very much 
more than merely to expose the narrow self-sufficiency of the 
English feeling. He has, we think, for all thinking men,—that is, 
for those who, little as may be their direct influence, determine 
the course of the practical men of the future,—proved a sufficient 
part of his case to strike a deadly blow at that blind and stupid 

gance with which we look down upon all things Celtic, as 
though things Celtic were, like the stone implements of the age of 
stone, beneath the notice of modern civilization. A race that can 
puddle iron does not need stone axes, and a race that can puddle 
an English Reform Bill does not need, in the opinion of many, 
even a glance at Welsh or Irish genius. Mr. Arnold thinks 
otherwise, and thinks to so much purpose, that in some of the most 
exquisite prose lectures in the English language he has, we think, 
established,—more, no doubt, out of history than out of literature, — 
the real Celtic faculties which the English of to-day not only want, 
but miss. 

He speaks of the Celtic genius as before all things else “ senti- 
mental, always ready to react against the despotism of fact,” 
and as notably deficient in ‘‘ balance, measure, and patience.” He 
distinguishes it in this from the genius of the Greek, who, “ with 
the same perceptive, emotional temperament as the Celt,” adds 
to this temperament the sense of measure, and so gains that 
success in the plastic arts which the Celt always misses, because 
he has not steadiness enough to overcome the difficulties of those 
materialistic laws on which all the plastic arts practically depend. 
‘‘In the comparatively petty art of ornamentation, in rings, 
brooches, crosiers, relic-cases, and so on, he has done just enough 
to show his delicacy of taste, his happy temperament; but the 
grand difficulties of painting and sculpture, the prolonged dealings 
of spirit with matter, he has never had patience for. Take the 
more spiritual arts of music and poetry. All that emotion can do 
in music, the Celt has done; the very soul of emotion breathes in 
the Scotch and Irish airs; but with all the power of musical 
feeling, what has the Celt, so eager for emotion that he has not 
patience for science, effected in music, to be compared with what 
the less emotional German, steadily developing his musical feeling 
with the science of a Sebastian Bach, or a Beethoven has effected?” 
That is truly and happily discerned, and while we keep to 
‘sentiment reacting against the despotism of fact,” as the key- 
note of Celtic genius, we think we shall be nearer the mark 
than Mr. Arnold in some of his further discriminations attempts 
to lead us. He verifies this determination of the key-note of 
Celtic genius powerfully on other sides of life. The Celt, he 
truly remarks, with this rampant sentiment of his, is apt to be 
not sensual, but sensuous; ‘‘ he loves bright colours, compaay, and 
pleasure ;” but though in this respect he resembles the Greek and 
Latin races, ‘*compare the talent the Greek and Latin (or 
Latinized) races have shown for gratifying their senses, for pro- 
curing an outward life, rich, luxurious, splendid, with the Celt’s 
failure to reach any material combination, sound and satisfying, and 
not out at elbows, poor, slovenly, and half-barbarous.” Mr. Arnold 
illustrates in the same way the Celtic idealism in religion. Instead 
of containing, like the Greek religion, a strong bias towards idolatry, 
—towards the visible in temples and idols,—its sentiment is too 
self-willed to satisfy itself in any artistic creation of its own. The 
completeness, the ‘ measure,” of human forms and architectural 
structures revolt its genius. It prefers the Druidic ‘ forest of 
trees and forest of rocks” to ‘‘ hewn timber and carved stones,” as 
expressing better the boundlessness and restlessness of its seuti- 
ment. Mr. Arnold detects something Celtic in the greatest 
school of English landscape painting,—Turner’s,—“ the impulse 
to express the inexpressible,”—- and ascribes this to something 
Druidic in the English genius,—the reaction of the imagination 
against all attempts to confine it in limited forms. This 
of course is highly speculative. And we very much doubt 
whether the revolt of Celtic sentiment against the concrete and 
detailed world of fact which Mr. Arnold describes so well, is ever 


related to the feeling he discerns in Turner’s craving for infinitude 
of expression, and in the extravagance to which it gives birth. All 
the grandeur of Celtic genius is of the bare, and not of the complex 
kind. It is a rapid abstraction and exaggeration of the simpler 
external qualities of nature, and could never have worked itself 
out in Turner's sense of colour, which was elaborated through an in- 
finite series of delicate discriminations of actual fact. Mr. Arnold 
justly says that Celtic genius has something Titanic about it, some- 
thing of the melancholy and passionate self-will of revolutionary 
idealism ; but we think he is wrong in adding that the charm of 
‘natural magic” especially belongs to Celtic genius. On the 
contrary, that seems to us the last reward given to great genius 
thoroughly steeped in the patient study of fact and nature, and is 
seldom or never characteristic of the bare, abstract, idealistic fancy 
which revolts against the ‘* despotism of facts.” What Mr. Arnold 
indicates as “ natural magic” in English genius seems to us in- 
variably a result of high creative power when under the stimulus 
of the most delicate and faithful observation and the most dis- 
ciplined perception, such as the bare gigantesque Celtic imagina- 
tion seldom indeed attains. Mr. Arnold tells us what he means by 
natural magic thus :— 

“There is the conventional way of handling nature, there is the 
faithful way of handling nature, there is the Greek way of handling 
nature, there is the magical way of handling nature. In all these three 
last the eye is on the object, but with a difference ; in the faithful way 
of handling nature, the eye is on the object, and that is all you can say ; 
in the Greek, the eye is on the object, but lightness and brightness are 
added; in the magical, the eye is on the object, but charm and magic 
are added.” 

And his Celtic illustrations of this ‘ natural magic,”—which do 
not strike us as nearly as successful as his illustrations taken from 
Keats and Shakespeare, are as follows :— 

“ For magical clearness and nearness take the following :—‘ And in 
the evening Peredur entered a valley, and at the head of the valley he 
came to a hermit’s cell, and the hermit welcomed him gladly, and there 
he spent the night. And in the morning he arose, and when he went 
forth, behold, a shower of snow had fallen the night before, and a hawk 
had killed a wild fowl in front of the cell. And the noise of the horse 
seared the hawk away, and a raven alighted upon the bird. And 
Peredur stood and compared the blackness of the raven, and the white- 
ness of the snow, and the redness of the blood, to the hair of the lady 
whom best he loved, which was blacker than the raven, and to her skin, 
which was whiter than the snow, and to her two checks, which were 
redder than the blood upon the snow appeared to be.’ And this, which 
is perhaps less striking, is not less beautiful:—‘ And early in the day 
Geraint and Enid left the wood, and they came to an open country, 
with meadows on one hand and mowers mowing the meadows. And 
there was a river before them, and the horses bent down and drank the 
water. And they went up out of the river by a steep bank, and there 
they met a slender stripling with a satchel about his neck; and he had 
a small blue pitcher in his hand, and a lowl on the mouth of the 
pitcher.’ And here the landscape, up to this point so Greek in its 
clear beauty, is suddenly magicalized by the romance touch :—‘ And 
they saw a tall tree by the side of the river, one-half of which was in 
flames from the root to the top, and the other half was green and in 
full leaf.’ Magic is the word to insist upon,—a magically vivid and 
near interpretation of nature; since it is this which constitutes the 
special charm and power of the effect I am calling attention to, and it is 
for this that the Celt’s sensibility gives him a peculiar aptitude.” 
There seems to us no real magic in these passages,—perceptions, 
no doubt, clear and bright, but not touched with the magic of an 
inexplicable beauty, not, for instance, to compare with Shakes- 
peare’s,— 

“ Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 
Nor even with David Gray’s,— 
“© God! for one clear day, a snowdrop, and sweet air.” 
Nor with Wordsworth, in “ the solitary reaper,” — 
“‘ Alone she sits and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 
Oh, listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound.” 
Or, again, in the same poem :— 
“A sweeter sound was never heard 
At noon-time from the cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas, 
Amid the farthest Hebrides.” 
In all these passages, and in some equally striking which Mr. Arnold 
has given us as illustrations of his meaning, what strikes us is not 
the mere charm, the mere brilliance, of quick perception, but the 
brilliance of quick perception saturated and raised to magic, by 
love,—the sense of a charm and enchantment which is the seed 
or fruit of long broodings on nature, the joint product of a fine 
idealistic feeling and of a true devotion. The Celtic poems, so 
far as we know them, contain the noble idealistic turn, but not 





the warmth, and love, and sweetness which give half their en- 
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chantment to this ‘‘ natural magic.” They are, for the most part, 
cold, and what sweetness they have is superficial. They do not 
bear constant carrying about in the heart, as the true touch of 
natural magic does, Take Mr. Arnold’s fine illustration from 


Shakespeare :— 
“Tn such a night 


Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 

To come again to Carthage.” 
What a life of deep brooding over both nature and human love that 
passage seems to express. The “eye is on the object,” and the 
heart seems to have been for ages on the object too. ‘he lines 
are brimfull, not merely of genius, but of tender and patient 
sympathy with nature. We doubt if “natural magic” is ever 
fully reached by the sentiment that is always ‘“‘ready to react 
against the despotism of fact.”’ It is the sentiment that loves and 
follows nature, which, when used by the highest genius, brings 
out from the chords those last thrilling tones, which Mr. Arnold 
denominates ‘‘ natural magic.” He does not seem to us to have 
succeeded in verifying this quality of the Celtic genius. The 
Celtic genius is too restless, too impatient of fact, too bare and 
simple, and its grandeur is too barbaric, for this highest charm of 
style. 

We must leave these lectures here, without having exhausted 
half their store of beauty and subtlety. Mr. Arnold has at least 
done his part,—and it is not a small one,—to reconcile the other 
elements of English feeling with the Celtic character. His criti- 
cism on the former is at least as subtle and true, as his estimate 
of the latter. 





THE FIRST AGE OF THE CHURCH.* 

Dr. DoLiincer is deservedly regarded as the leader of the liberal 
Roman Catholics. A profound scholar and able theologian, with- 
out a tinge of controversial bitterness, he represents Catholicism 
in its best form. The book of which a competent translation is 
now before us, and which is generally esteemed one of his best 
works, has been for several years current in German. Now that 
it has appeared in English, we may expect that considerable atten- 
tion will be directed to a book dealing with a subject which, 
since Dr. Dollinger originally wrote, has been treated in works so 
famous here as Renan’s Vie de Jésus and Ecce Homo! ‘Those two 
very dissimilar productions agree in one respect, in which they 
stand in direct opposition to Dr. Dillinger. ‘They start with the 
recorded facts of Christ’s life on earth, and draw thence inferences 
each in his own way. The German professor takes Catholicism for 
granted, and appeals frequently to ecclesiastical tradition as his 
authority. The present work, therefore, is in no sense an inde- 
pendent inquiry, and was never intended to be so. It is an ac- 
count of the origin and first establishment of Christianity, with a 
deduction from Apostolic teaching and practice of the main 
doctrines of Catholicism, both those common to all Christian 
Churches, and those which constitute the differentia of the 
Church of Rome. Written, as it is, by the ablest of living 
Roman Catholic divines, a man whose intellect rises above super- 
stition and whose temper is too serene for intolerance, it sets 
before us the best case which Catholicism can found upon the 
New Testament. If we find in it principles and views which to 
our minds are fundamentally wrong, we may be satisfied that the 
fault is in the system, not in the exponent. Those to whom the 
opinions enunciated by Dr. Déllinger are repugnant or his argu- 
ments unconvincing, may rest assured that Catholicism cannot 
present itself in a more satisfactory shape. 

In dealing with an author so celebrated as Dr. Dollinger, the 
reviewer has this manifest advantage, that praise is unnecessary. 
His style and method of treatment, apart from the actual subject- 
matter, may be taken for granted; and we shall not seem to be 
doing injustice in leaving his merits to take care of themselves, 


| 





a) 

because it is essentially the point on which battle seems to be im. 
pending within the Church of England. The divine institution 
of a hierarchy, the transmission of supernatural gifts by succession 
from the Apostles, inherent priestly power over the souls of al] 
men,—such are the origin, the mode of maintenance, and the 
scope of the authority which Rome claims to exercise. And 
although the High Church leaders within the Church of England 
obviously cannot admit these pretensions, yet they set up claims 
on their own account little less exorbitant, and backed by leas 
show of historical prescription. Believing, as we do, that the 
spiritual dominion of a hierarchy, whether Roman or Anglican, is 
essentially unchristian, as reducing mankind again to bondage 
from which Christ set us free, we rejoice to see a prominent 
champion of Catholicism attempt with such signal ill-success to 
establish its claims on a historical basis. Dr. Dillinger would 
of course glory in his chains: he Jays great stress on the implicit 
obedience of the early converts, and evidently regards their 
submission as the standard for all Christians in all ages, 
Whether he himself really believes in his own arguments we can- 
not of course venture to determine. It may either be that his 
intellectual acumen is blunted by holding the dogmas he here 
defends, or that his moral perceptions are so far dimmed that he 
considers fallacious arguments and unwarranted assumptions law- 
ful in support of his foregone conclusions. In either case we see 
the enervating effects upon a powerful mind of that adherence to 
a creed, primarily resulting, not from intellectual conviction, but 
from deference to external authority, which is necessarily involved 
in the Roman Catholic theory of the Church. 

The treatise before us is divided intothree books, the first of which, 
entitled “‘ Christ and the Apostles,” is alone historical in form ; and 
this is the portion which will command the greatest admiration and 
the widest assent. The author’s insight into the character and posi- 
tion of St. Paul is especially clear and profound; and perhaps the ex- 
ample of so orthodox a writer may teach the average Anglican that 
it is not necessarily rationalistic and heretical to dwell upon the 
national and political circumstances in the midst of which Christ 
lived and taught. It is only where the subjects of the later books 
are by anticipation touched upon that we find flimsy arguments or 
assumptions treated as proof. His whole account of St. Peter is, of 
course, coloured by the theory that by a divinely chosen and special 
appointment ‘‘a chief shepherd was given to the whole Church, 
including the Apostles, and Peter was placed in the same relation 
as Christ had been before to the collective body of believers.” It 
is melancholy to read such pages (pp. 94-97) as those which pro- 
fess to prove that St. Peter founded the Church of Rome, and 
remember how vigorous is the reasoning elsewhere on points 
which do not involve the disputed supremacy of Rome. Similarly, 
his language regarding the Church and its government where he 
mentions those topics in relating the personal history of the Apostles 
assumes the reality of a divinely appointed order, and of hier- 
archical authority conferred originally on the Apostles, and in- 
tended to be by them transmitted. 

The second part of the work, headed, ‘* Doctrine of the Apostles,” 
gives a summary of the teaching of the Roman Church in her 
more enlightened and less superstitious mood, which Dr. Dillinger 
professes to deduce from the extant words of the Apostolic Epistles. 
Many of the remarks, such as those upon the treatment of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in the New Testament, upon original sin, 
upon the transformation of Judaism into Christianity, upon the 
authority of Scripture, are wise and liberal, or would be so, if they 
were not qualified by constant reference to the infallible nature 
of the Church. Presently we read such statements as that 
“‘ Christ gave His Church an hierarchical and liturgical character,” 
that “‘the Church offices rested wholly on the appointment and 
authority of God,” that ‘Christ gave to all ordained in regular 
succession the power to bind and loose,” that “in relation to the 
people the Apostles and their successors represent the Lord, in 


and confining our attention mainly to what we consider the | relation to God, the people,”—statements not supported by elab- 


defects of this treatise. 
Christianity at all would be disposed not only to acquiesce in, but 
to admire; much more will give thorough satisfaction to the 


orthodox believers in dogmatical tondine. who form the bulk of | Evangelica 


5) 


the Church of England. 
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A great deal of it every one who accepts | orate arguments, but asserted as if indisputable, or at best veri- 
‘fied by reference to words spoken to the Apostles alone. 


find interpretations as strained as those of the extreme 
ls, who worship the letter of Scripture; for in- 


We 


With these portions we need not | Stance, from Christ’s rebuke to His Apostles, when He said to 


attempt to deal at len gth, preferring to consider only those points | | them, “ He that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger, 
which are characteristic of Catholicism, as opposed to other sec- | and he that is chief as he that doth serve,” the inference is drawn 


tions of Christendom, or which, while generall y repudiated in Eng- | 
land, are accepted by the decidedly High Church party. 


Even | first and greatest in His kingdom.” 


that Christ ‘told them beforehand that one would always be 
Such things are not new: 


among these points one only is of paramount importance, both | | partizans of all sects, Roman Catholics as well as their bitterest 
because the Roman doctrine on this head involves all the rest, and | opponents, have often wrested the words of the Bible to suit their 





* The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By John yor —on D.D. 
Translated by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. London: W. H.Allen and Co. 136 


| 


| purposes. 


But it is at once sad to see an able and generally can- 
| did writer stooping to such devices, and satisfactory to find the 
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i 
champion of Catholicism reduced to fight with such sorry weapons 
in defence of the main principle on which its special claims and 
its power for evil are mainly based. 

The third book, entitled ‘‘ Constitution, Worship, and Life of the 
Apostolic Church,” contains a great deal that is very sensible and 

about the social and political relations of the early Chris- 
tians, about their law of love, their obedience to the established 
government, their ideas of liberty and of the dignity of labour, 
together with much that needs no particular mention regarding 
their prayer and public worship, and the usual Roman Catholic 
theories about marriage, the superior virtue of celibacy, and 
religious vows, transferred back to the age of the Apostles. There 
is also a chapter upon the ministerial offices, which contains a sin- 
gular mixture of candid and truthful admissions, with unsubstantial 
arguments and bold assertions. Dr. Dollinger allows that the 
powers of the first teachers of Christianity were special and miracu- 
lous; that originally there were no distinctions of bishops, priests, 
or deacons ; and that there are nowhere fixed names of offices in 
the New Testament. Nevertheless he asserts as undoubted fact 
that certain Apostles were bishops, and that the Angels of the Seven 

Churches addressed in the beginning of the Book of Revelation 
were their actual bishops ; and he further argues that the Apostles 
refrained from appointing bishops, which they had general divine 
authority to do at any time, so long as the Temple at Jerusalem 
stood, because the appointment of bishops would certainly have 
been regarded by all Jews, and by Christians also, as an act sealing 
the exclusion of the Church, and ‘ its definitive separation from the 
Israelite nation and religion.” If this act were so significant and 
so momentous in its consequences, the appointment of a single 
bishop ought to have sealed the separation, yet on Dr. Dollinger’s 
own showing not only were ‘Timothy and ‘Titus made bishops by 
St. Paul long before the fall of the Temple, but St. James from 
the first exercised the episcopal office in Jerusalem itself. ‘To us, 
who fail to discern the importance of the formal outward sepa- 
ration between Judaism and Christianity, seeing the immense 

difference between them ir substance, and who disbelieve in 
bishops as a divine institution, it is of no consequence upon which 

horn of the dilemma Dr. Dillinger chooses to impale himself. 

Neither by this nor by any other argument does he succeed in 
explaining away what he honestly admits at the outset, that there 

are no traces of an ordered hierarchy in the New ‘Testament. 

It is perhaps needless to add that Dr. Dillinger professes to find 
a warrant in Apostolic teaching for confession, penance, prayers 
for the dead, extreme unction, all the heavy burdens which priest- 
craft has laid on the souls of men. Such pretensions are familiar as 
regards both theirnatureand the proofs by which they are supported, 
and they have certainly not been advocated with less ability than 
usual, After all, these things are of comparatively little import- 
ance as compared with the priestly theory on which they depend ; 
if we admit the fundamental doctrine, it matters very little 
whether or not we accept also its developments. If, on the other 
hand, we refuse to believe that any power intervenes between man 
and God, there is no foundation upon which such doctrines as 
confession can be based. For those who determine to resign their 
intellects into the keeping of a priest, and to hold their creed 
not because their own spirit and conscience are convinced of its 
truth, but because the Church orders it, we do not attempt 
to write; everything except dogmatic statement must neces- 
sarily be wasted on those who ex hypothesi decline to reason. 
For those who, attracted by the venerable antiquity and 
vast claims of Catholicism, yet have not altogether renounced 
the use of their faculties, we can imagine few books more whole- 
some than this one. It was acutely said that the Bishop of Salis- 
bury did great service to freedom in the Church of England by 
prosecuting Dr. Rowland Williams unsuccessfully. On the same 
principle we thank Dr. Déllinger for showing the basis upon which 
the hierarchical theory is made to rest by its ablest advocate. We 
have hitherto abstained from quoting more than isolated expres- 
sions, because quotation of passages from such a work seems a far 
less satisfactory way of exhibiting its scope and character than 
attempting to condense its spirit. But in order to show that we 
have not overstated the case against Dr. Dillinger as to the use 
he is driven to make of the New Testament, we conclude by quot- 
ing in juxtaposition the words of Christ as recorded by St. John, 
and the paraphrase of those words given by Dr. Dillinger :— 

St. John iv., 21.—‘ Woman, be-; ‘You Samaritans honour God 
lieve me, the hour cometh, when} by sacrifices you have invented or 
ye shall neither in this mountain,| adopted for yourselves, but which 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the} for you, who roject the Prophets 


Father. and the whole course of that in- 
creasing revelation which points 


entirely to the Messiah, have no | 


“22. Ye worship ye know not force or inward moaning. But we 
what; we know what we worship; in Judwa, from whom comes salvya- 
for salvation is of the Jews. | tion by the Messiah, celebrate the 

| typical sacrifices of the Law on Sion. 
This quarrel, however, between 

“23. But the hour cometh, and Gerizim and Sion will soon have an 
now is, when the true worshippers end, for the time is come when the 
shall worship the Father in spirit true worshippers of God will serve 
and in truth; for the Father Him, not with the legal and typical 
seeketh such to worship him. | ceremonies belonging to this or that 

| place or temple, not with the blood 
‘of goats and lambs, but with a 

“24. God is a spirit, and they sacrifice suited to the spiritual 
that worship him mast worshiphim nature of God, itself spirit and 
in spirit and in truth.” | truth, and accompanied by the 

|purely spiritual acts of prayer, 
| adoration, love, and hope; the one 
| mystical, unbloody sacrifice of the 
| New Covenant, to be offered every- 
| where throughout the whole extent 
‘ of the Church.” 


The transformation of words which are almost the charter of 
spiritual liberty into an assertion of the Roman doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, which is inseparably bound up with the 
theory of priestly authority and consequent spiritual bondage, 
ought to convince the most credulous as to the amount of 
eandour which the most candid of Roman Catholic divines can 
exhibit when the special views and pretensions of his Church are 
at issue. 





CUMBERLAND WORTHIES.* 

Dx. LonsDALE is just the man to have undertaken this task. He 
is a clever writer and a well informed one, and he is gossippy, 
garrulous, and prejudiced besides. ‘To write a county history or 
a county biography a man should be gossippy, garrulous, and 
prejudiced, If he is not prejudiced he will not sympathize with 
his subject, will not see with his eyes, hear with his ears, and 
magnify things properly. He will think great events, such as the 
marriage of John Smith, who owns two parishes, to Annabella 
Brown, heiress of the Browns, of 1470, who got those Abbey lands 
at the Sequestration, quite little events ; will see blemishes in the 
characters of his heroes, and be altogether too reasonable, didactic, 
and dry. If he is not gossippy he will omit half the most interest- 
ing facts, those which tend to the illustration of life and manners ; 
and if he is not garrulous, he will never be able to fill out all the 
required quantity of space. Dr. Lonsdale possesses all three 
qualities in perfection, and a great many higher ones besides, and 
his life of J. C. Curwen is a proof of their usefulness in his self- 
imposed task. ‘The life will be read with genuine pleasure by ten 
thousand firesides outside Cumberland, because it is told at length 
with all details, because the author hates the Lowthers in a pro- 
perly unreasonable manner—it is a Cumberland specialty to hate 
Lowthers and fear Lowthers as none but Cumberland men and 
women can do—and loves his subject so much that he does not 
hesitate to admit that he was father in the literal sense to half 
a township. ‘ When,” says Dr. Lonsdale, “* Curwen was 
addressing a large meeting of the industrial classes of Working- 
ton, and wished them to benefit by his counsel, he concluded an 
emphatic appeal by saying,—‘ Have I not always done my best 
for you? have I not been like a father to you all for years?’ ‘ Aye,’ 
cried out a woman of effrontery, ‘aye, thou’s reet, Squire—thou’s 
fadder to nearly hawf o’ t’ town!’” Why should not he be? 
thinks Dr. Lonsdale, who would be as decorous about anybody 
else as an average Englishman, but who worships his subject till 
he can hardly tell right from wrong, greatly to his readers’ ad- 
vantage, for a less prejudiced biographer would have quietly sup- 
pressed the old woman's speech and the jocularity it caused, and 
so have concealed half the Squire, and the characteristic which of 
all others best recalls his times. 

This John Christian Curwen was really a notable, and in his way 
as a philanthropic, patriotic, proud, coarse-minded, old Pagan, a 
worthy specimen of the old North country squire, the sort of man 
who thought Providence had created earth pretty much for him, but 
who acknowledged as the condition of his possessions that he was to 
be the protector and leader of his people. He was a great agri- 
culturist and bold economist, who staked his vast popularity on an 
idea in which he saw good to his country, a clear and disinter- 
ested thinker on politics, and a county Hampden, brave, honest, 
aud persevering. He could have had a most easy and plea- 
sant life by joining the Lowthers, or by merely moderat- 
ing their excessive tyranny—the “bad Earl,” as _ people 
called him, the man who robbed Wordsworth, really was as 
bad as any ancient feudal chief—and Curwen fought him daringly, 
stood up against his prestige, defied his miners, out-manceuvred, 
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out-fought, and out-slanged him heroically. It took a man in 
those days,—say from 1763 to 1800,—to fight a place like Carlisle 
against a family like the Lowthers, powerful, unscrupulous, and 
intensely local, and Curwen fought themlikea man. ‘Three times 
did Sir John Lowther actually forge a new constituency for Carlisle, 
getting himself or an instrument elected Mayor, and admitting 
batches of illegal voters; and three times did Mr. Curwen, at fright- 
ful expense, defeat his projects and upset the election on peti- 
tion. So powerful, however, was his enemy, that the House 
was compelled to pass a special resolution to restrain his injustice, 
and hardly succeeded even then. On the last occasion Sir John 
Lowther tried to carry the election by physical force, and attempted, 
as Dr. Lonsdale thinks, to kill his opponent, but he had met his 
match. Curwen, the bold, big squire, of older race than the 
Lowthers, and far better liked, had the inestimable advantage the 
want of which has always fettered his opponents in Cumberland. 
He knew -the people he lived among. Perfectly aware of his 
reputation for gallantry,—Dr. Lonsdale does not say this,—and of 
his consequent popularity, he quietly carried a bright child, just 
as likely his own as not, with him on his chairing expedition, 
enlisted all the women, and cowed the miners collected to bludgeon 
him and his party :— 

“ Had Curwen not been aware of their threatened ruffianism he would 
have been sacrificed in the streets; as it was, he owed his life to the 
noble defence of his phalanxed friends, and in part to his own ingenuity. 
In spite of the pavement being torn up, and the stones used as missiles 
against him and his party, and wounding not a few, he would not bo 
baulked of his ‘ chairing,’ so fell upon the happy expedient of carrying 
a freeman’s son in his arms—a boy whose chubby cheeks and laughing 
innocence, bedecked in white and blue, and contrasting with the tall 
form and daring of Curwen, touched all hearts. ‘Bless the bonny boy!’ 
echoed from every feminine voice in window and balcony, and was taken 
up with lusty vigour by the noisier women who thronged the streets. 
Curwen, seeing that he had enlisted the protection of the sex who 
always had a warm side towards him, felt quite at home upon his blue 
platform; and bowing with his usual happy carriage, and now and then 
pointing to the ‘ youthful blossom,’ dangling its own blue ribbons with 
joy, conveyed by his expressive features a thousand thanks to the 
people, and with a graciousness that flattered and overcame all. Even 
the savagery of the ‘yellow roughs’ was quelled and calmed for the 
hour.” 

The moment the child had passed, the miners began wrecking, 
and the citizens were at last obliged to turn out armed, and thrash 
them out of the town. The confidence which Curwen thus won 
he used well, pleading the cause of the Cumberland labourer, or 
rather peasant, with a vehemence the squires have since his time 
forgotten to use. He appeared in the House one day in full 
peasant cosiume, with a ‘¢ gwordie” or peasant loaf of uneatable 
bread under one arm and a cheese under the other, and bade the 
Members taste the food their tyranny had left to his people; 
he carried the abolition of the salt tax—the most oppressive 
impost but one ever levied in England, so oppressive that cows 
died of want of salt—and at a later period risked and lost his hold 
over his people by supporting the Free Trade which he had the 
brain to see would so greatly improve their lot. Though essentially 
an English country gentleman, that is, a man to whom democracy 
is almost inconceivable, he stood up with haughty daring against 
every attempt on liberty, and amid the excitement of 1795, when 
men were maddened by the French Revolution, resisted Pitt’s Bill 
against seditious meetings in memorable words. ‘ The direct and 
visible aim of the Bill,” he said, ‘was to strip the subject of his 
most valuable privilege,—that of speaking his mind on every matter 
relating to the public; therein consisted, in fact, the very essence, 
not only of English, but all real liberty.” He brought in a Bill 
himself to put down bribery at elections, which was defeated 
mainly by Wyndham’s cynical argument, that the people sought 
to receive bribes much more vehemently than anybody sought to 
give them ; and was one of the earliest advocates of Reform. In 
the midst of his political labours he was a great agriculturist, 
studied chemistry, travelled in Scotland to inspect well cultivated 
farms, and founded the Agricultural Society at Workington, which 
effected so much for Northern agriculture. He introduced 
new breeds of cattle, tried bone manures, and taught Coke of 
Norfolk—Norfolk men will please abuse Dr. Lonsdale, and not 
this writer—half he knew about turnips and stock-breeding. 
Mr. Coke was one of his steadiest friends, and the following little 
story, which is quite new to us, and which Dr. Lonsdale drops en 
passant in his garrulous way, opens a chink through which we get 
an odd glimpse of the ways and manners of England of that day :— 

“Tt has been stated that Mr. Coke accompanied Mr. Curwen to the 
Speaker's chair on his taking his seat in the House of Commons, and it 
is not improbable that Mr. Curwen had the largest share in startling 
‘the House’ from its senatorial propriety on an occasion memorable to 
Holkham. Mr. Coke, though an ‘old batchelor,’ was wishful to see his 
nephew marry a very pretty girl, or, if you will, a lady of high personal 





e | 

attractions ; but as the nephew was slow ‘to buckle to,’ Mr. Coke t 
impatient, and married the lady—the daughter of Earl Albomerie” 
himself. Lady Mary’s first accouchement of a son and heir os 
announced to him in the House of Commons; and the fact becomin: 
known, such was his popularity, that the House rose and gave three 
cheers for ‘Lady Mary's and the boy’s luck !’” 
The House was in fact a family party, and ‘‘a cheer for Lady 
Mary” no more struck anybody as absurd than Maria T heresa’s 
outburst in the theatre, ‘‘ Fritz has gotten a boy,” struck the Vien- 
nese. Some of Curwen’s improvements, such as the introduction of 
shorthorns and bone manure, succeeded wonderfully; others, such 
as the importation of merinos, failed; but in all he encountered a 
resistance from his farmers which only his personal popularity 
could have overcome. This story is too good to be omitted, but 
it is, we suspect, as an agricultural story, apocryphal. What 
became of that manure ?— 

“A new manure was manufactured in London of excreta and earth, 
so as to constitute a dry mass or powder; Mr. Curwen, always ready to 
adopt and test a new fertilizer, had a quantity of this metropolitan 
guano brought down to the Schoose; but so strongly did it affect the 
noses of the labourers that he could hardly get it sown. The crops 
raised by this ‘ nasty stuff’ astonished the farmer, and created as much 
talk as guano itself did thirty years later. It must have been of the 
potency of this manuro that Mr. Curwen spoke when he told a body 
of farmers that a pinch of it, or what could be put in a waistcoat 
pocket, would be sufficient to make a wheat crop successful ; and which 
elicited from a blunt farmer, nothing loth to chaff ‘the Squire,’ this 
remark, ‘ Aye, mebby sae, Mr. Curwen; but then yen might put yen’s 
crop into t’other pocket.’” 

Mr. Curwen had a real care for the poor, and a clear intelligence 
to aid him in displaying it. He established a Savings Bank, six 
‘¢ Friendly Societies ” for Workington, and wonder of wonders! 
two great schools. He had even a strong sympathy with Ireland, 
visited the country and wrote a book about it, the main points of 
which are absolutely identical with the most advanced thoughts of 
to-day. All this while he was keeping hounds, leading the hunt 
in gorgeous costume, making love to all the women he met—he 
turned one election that way, and his wife worshipped him all the 
while—fighting for tithe commutation, for the abolition of the 
tax on salt, of the surcharges on occasional servants, and of the tax 
on farmhouses, and for all manner of practical reforms, most of 
which he succeeded in carrying. Dr. Lonsdale tells astory of a sur- 
charge of the former kind which seems nowadays almost too good 
to be true, but to which men who have kept their grandfathers’ 
accounts undestroyed could furnish many a parallel. It is from a 
speech by Mr. Curwen :— 

“He then quoted with happy effect (as showing up tho folly and 
great hardship of surcharges) the case of the poor woman with a fruit 
tree growing at the end of her cottage for many years, her affection 
for it, and her having a gardener to prune it, for which pruning she 
paid him sixpence, and then being informed of by a spiteful neighbour, 
she was surcharged for ‘employing an occasional gardener,’ and part of 
her goods were actually sold to pay for the surcharge.” 

So he lived till eighty, the leading figure of his county, a wise, 
philanthropic, landed gentleman, with one great fault, but a nature 
which in spite of it made him beloved by all that was good in 
the society around him, a man who could hunt and write, farm 
and invent, breed shorthorns and guide members of the House of 
Commons, rough and sometimes coarse in speech, but with a fund 
of genuine humour, and, with all his roughness, a gravely sweet 
kindliness which seems to have operated often like a charm. It 
is a curious illustration of his charm of manner that utterly frank- 
spoken as he was, and living in the age he did, he seems never to 
have foughta duel. Peace be withhis memory! He was a gran@ 
though faulty gentleman of a past-away school, and he has 
found, almost by accident as it were, an admirable biographer. 





SOLITUDE.* 
A .irtLe friend of ours, achild of eight years old, lately showed us 
astory which she had written (in pencil) ‘all out of her own 
head.” It may be a capital thing in its way to have so productive 
a head as this little authoress possessed, but it would scarcely do 
to draw upon such a resource alone in the composition of a work 
on a subject like this of Solitude, which Mr. Alger has taken up. 
A man who would trust only to his own thoughts for the treatment 
of asubject so wide and diflicult, would end by producing a wonder- 
fully clever book or a particularly dull one. ‘There could be no 
middle way. If he were not a genius, he would be an unmitigated 
bore. But Mr. Alger has been too prudent to trust to his own 
unaided resources. He has enriched his work with quotations 
from writers of all ages and countries. Indeed, so very full is his 
book of other men’s sayings, that it is scarcely too much to say of 





* The Genius of Solitude. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston: Robderts 
Brothers. Loudoun: Triibuer, 1847. 
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his own remarks that they bear the same relation to the remarks 
of his authorities that the gold ‘ setting” does to the diamond in 
sring. He must have read with the voracity of the elder Disraeli, 
and his memory can hardly be less retentive than that of the writer 
who was himself one of the “ Curiosities of Literature.” We 
would not be understood to mean that there is no original thought 
in the book before us; for that would be too hard on a con- 
scientious and laborious author, whose work evinces much good 
and tender feeling. But upon a subject on which the great 
qriters of all days have had their say, it is hardly to be expected 
that a man who is thrown upon the latter half of the nineteenth 
century should have very much that is new to tell the world. 

There is, in the first place, an attempt at classification; an 
attempt, too, which is pretty thoroughly maintained, though we 
cannot see that it was altogether necessary. Thus, the first part 
of the book treats of the ‘‘ Solitudes of Nature ;” the second, of the 
“Solitudes of Man ;” the third, of the ‘* Morals of Solitude ;” while 
the fourth part is a series of sketches of lonely characters. 

The first part is brief, and may be considered as a prelude to 
the other three. It is the voluntary which the organist plays 
before the service begins, fur the purpose of attuning people's 
minds. But it is, as we think, somewhat trite, and at the 
same time somewhat artificial. These are the words in which 
Mr. Alger grandly announces it, at the end of a first paragraph :— 
“Preparatory to fixing attention on the various forms of human 
life, a contemplation of some of the gigantic solitudes of Nature 
may envelope the soul in a befitting atmosphere of sentiment.” 
And then we have brought before us, as in a series of pictures, 
the solitude of the desert, of the prairie, of the ocean, of the pole, 
of the forest, and of the mountain. ‘These pictures succeed in 
telling us that solitude, wherever it may be, is solitude. One 
solitary place, at least,—the moorland of the North,—has been 
painted better by Jean Ingelow, and that in a single line :— 

‘* An empty sky: a world of heather.” 

All the eloquent sentences in Mr. Alger’s introduction are not 

equal to that. 

When the author passes on to his own special subject,—the soli- 
tudes of man,—his touch is not only firmer and finer, it is also 
more attractive. He treats of the different causes that give rise 
to loneliness of feeling. There is the solitude of a strongly 
marked individuality, and there is a solitude that comes of absorb- 
ing grief. There is the solitude of genius, which we think it would 
often be difficult to distinguish from that of individuality. 
There is what the author calls the ‘solitude of love,” which, by 
the bye, is usually a solitude & deux, if we may be forgiven such a 
bull. ‘There is the solitude that comes of selfishness, and that is 
the worst of all. There is the solitude of an engrossing occupa- 
tion, the healthiest and best of solitudes, work being the sovereign 
good. And last, there is the solitude of death, neither best nor 
worst, but only most mysterious and complete. 

When Mr. Alger treats of the morals of solitude, he narrows 
the meaning of the word ; and what he has to say concerns physi- 
eal solitude, a voluntary or involuntary withdrawal from the world, 
rather than the various states of mental loneliness. Yet these and 
the good and evil they produce are occasionally touched upon, as 
when, in considering the dangers of solitude, the writer mentions 
the apparent pride, or, at all events, the scorn, which he thinks it 
begets in the minds of the most intellectual. Dante, he reminds 
us, wrote of ‘* the babblings of the crowd.” Carlyle entitles the 
population of Great Britain ‘twenty-seven millions, mostly 
fools,” and characterizes the Americans, from the few who visited 
him, as “eighteen million bores ;’ and Emerson says that ‘the 
worst of charity is, that the lives you are asked to preserve are 
not worth preserving.” How much better, says Mr. Alger, is the 
precept of St. Paul, ‘‘ Honour all men.” Undoubtedly it is; but we 
must protest against the leaders of mediaeval or modern thought 
being judged by a few bitingsentences. It is a mistake to say that 
the clearest, broadest intellects,—solitary because of the very 
breadth of their sympathy, which the world so little understands 
—cherish pride, or scorn the multitude. 

The uses of solitude, or we would rather say, of seclusion, are 
fairly indicated ; and it is well remarked that the love of it is 
characteristic of our own time,—certainly in no age was its restor- 
ing power so keenly felt, or so frequently insisted on. Let us 
hear Mr, Alger on one of the uses of the state he has been deserib- 
ing :— 

“Solitude is the foster-mother of sublime resolves. Revolutions, 
Sciences, religions, have crystallized in the fervid silence of lonely minds. 
Strength grows in repose succeeding action, and Pascal says, ‘ We are 


ridiculous when we seek repose in the society of our fellows.’ En- 
thusiasm is no more a growth of the arena than peace is. There is in- 








Overfull 
hearts turn from the ball to the bower. In the purlieus of fashion in- 
difference often passes for repose, and coldness for power; but warmth 
for crudeness, and diflidence for incapacity. Solitude stimulates and 
feeds, rather than generates, purposes. They are to be acquired else- 
where, confirmed and fortified here.” . . . . “ Society, full of multiplicity 
and change, is every way finite, wasting its force in incessant throbs ; 
solitude, an unaltering unity, is allied to the infinite. Its repose collects 
and redistributes the force expended by the struggles that rage and sub- 
side, unheeded, in its measureless realm. Our times want the brooding 
spirit.” ‘ 

There is much eloquence in Mr. Alger’s book; and what is 
better, there is some truth. He has not, while dilating upon 
solitude’s charms and uses, forgotten that the seclusion of which 
he is enamoured is medicine rather than food; the occasional 
stimulant, but not the constant support. It is no more good “ for 
man to be alone” now, than in the days when Eve was created to 
be the comfort of Adam. There are two lines of Goethe's, which 
Mr. Alger has not quoted, but which, by their calm statement of 
fact, should have some influence in adjusting the relative claims of 
Society and Seclusion :— 

“ Talent forms itself in solitude. 
Character in the storms of Life.” 
So that if the development of character be more important to a 
man than the fostering of mere talent, contact with the world 
must be more valuable to him than loneliness. But to mingle 
the influences of both in wise proportion, is to give the fullest 
scope to a man’s various faculties. 


finitely more apathy in crowded than in deserted places. 





RELIGIOUS FAMILY BIOGRAPHY.* 

IF any readers are to be found who will wade faithfully through 
this bulky volume, they will certainly be of those favoured few to 
whom Mr. Aveling may look as realizing the conception of a fit 
audience. They must be prepared, like him, ‘‘to spend some 
months in familiar intercourse with the pious dead,” and to receive 
the “ voluminous diaries of Mr. George Clayton” as “ quite a 
spiritual refreshment.” We do not deny that other men may 
derive benefit from a perusal of some out of the 516 pages in 
which the lives of the four Revs. Clayton are recorded. We 
think there is much interest in the first part of the book, and in 
the portraiture of the elder John Clayton. But the characters 
of his sons are less striking, their work and their opportunities 
more uniform, and their habit of writing long letters most tiresome. 
A critic cannot afford to read for edification, not for destruction, 
if the edification is to be of that purely personal kind which is 
incapable of being transmitted. ‘The example of a good man is 
no doubt useful, and some lives which tell us little are valuable for 
their teaching. But too many lives spoil the moral they are in- 
tended to produce. When we see at how great an expense of 
twaddle the coveted excellence was attained, we ask if the one 
is not to be had without the other; and if our tastes do not 
lead us in the direction of twaddle, we are less respect- 
ful to its companion. If it is true, as Robert Hall said, 
that the sight of a good and contented life without any reli- 
gious influence is disturbing, and that therefore Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels threw him off his spiritual balance, the sight of a life which 
is unnaturally full of religious influences is still more likely to have 
that effect. It seems to us unreal. We know that we could not 
be always talking as if we were Christian Jews, as if our street 
chapel was the place of Jacob's dream, and as if the worthy old 
women with whom we drank tea were the elect. Very likely the 
persons who always use such phrases are sincere, but is not their 
sincerity a matter of habit? An if it is only a matter of habit, 
what is its intrinsic value? 

Mr. Aveling is not to be blamed that this biography of a reli- 
gious family is larded with such expressions. ‘To the fit audience, 
their absence would be a cause of wonder and a rock of offence. 
Yet we question if the book would not have been better without 
them, would not have had more chance of acceptance among those 
who might profit by its teaching. As apparently one object of the 
biography is to show that the Church of England was short-sighted 
to drive such a family into Dissent, it would have been wiser if 
members of the Church of Englan1 were not always reminded of 
the great gulf of phraseology fixel between them and their 
Nonconformist brethren. ‘There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Clayton would have been an ornament to any Church, as 
his eminently religious character, his zeal, and his preach- 
ing fitted him to be a minister of the Gospel. And wheu we 
translate his life from the language of the pulpit into every- 
day English, we see the great extent of his usefulness. Perhaps 

* Memorials of the Clayton Family. With Unpublished Correspondence of the 


Countess of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, the Revs. John Newton, A. Toplady, &c. By 
the Rev. Thomas W. Aveliug. Loudon: Jackson, Walford, aud Hodder. 
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one of his most striking acts was his application of ‘the 
discipline of the Church to a man who rode in his coach,” for 
which he was esteemed and envied by Rowland Hill and Richard 
Cecil. Yet the way in which this story is told renders it difficult 
to see the wisdom of such a course, and Mr. Aveling’s language 
might bear two meanings. We are told that the offender 
‘*slid into compliances with the world which his pastor deeply 
deplored. He took his family, a large and interesting group of 
young people, to places of public amusement, and among others 
to theatrical entertainments.” Now, of course, if “ places of 
public amusement’ must be translated ‘* Vauxhall Gardens—a 
most infamous place for assignations—Rowland Hill,” the conduct 
of a parent in taking his young daughters there would be highly 
reprehensible. The same might be said if theatrical entertain- 
ments were to be construed (as they may often be) immoral plays 
taken from the French. But unless the words bear that meaning, 
Mr. Clayton must have been harsh, and we do not see that the 
words necessarily bear that meaning. ‘There are places com- 
monly called theatres where works of the highest art are 
represented. A man named Shakespeare, who is sometimes con- 
sidered a very great poet, and on whom an Archbishop preached a 
sermon, wrote what are commonly called plays for those theatres. 
Then, again, the Royal Academy, flower-shows, the May meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall, and the Crystal Palace are places of public 
amusement. Yet if people who go to them are to be denied ‘ the 
usual testimonials of Christian character,” the result will be that 
either people will not care for such testimonials, or amusements 
will be left entirely to those who have no thought of religion. 
We cannot think either of these consequences desirable. 

In any case the boldness of Mr. Clayton in withstanding a man 
of wealth and position testified to his sincerity. His son John 
showed a like spirit in collaring a rich bachelor at the Bank of 
England, and asking him how he could reconcile it with his 
conscience to be the possessor of such an income, while he gave 
a solitary guinea to two or three charities. On this occasion the 
hearer ‘listened respectfully,” and ‘increased his subscriptions 
tenfold, in one case fiftyfold.” Nor that alone, but, ‘after a life 
from this period marked by acts of great munificence, he died, 
bequeathing almost the whole of his property to two of our most 
valued institutions, and a handsome legacy, though by no means 
a large one, to his minister.” Would that all hearers were equally 
respectful! Would that all biographers understood as well the art 
of conveying hints by parenthetical clauses! The modesty and 
suggestiveness of the words we have italicized are beyond praise. 
But the elder Mr. Clayton was not always so unfortunate as 
with the Dives whom he tried to reclaim from the world. Here 
is a history of one of his conversions, which must have been real, 
though the account of it is rather amusing than edifying :— 

“Country air and horse exercise having been recommended, Mr. 
Clayton was appointed to the chapel at Norwich, where he continued 
for a while preaching the word and itinerating in the neighbourhood. 
Here his ministrations were remarkably blessed. One instance is on 
record of a conversion effected through his instrumentality, which, both 
directly and indirectly, was attended with results of the highest im- 
portance. In this cathedral city there lived, at the time of Mr. Clayton’s 
visit, a person of the name of Johnson, of whom, in a letter sent to Mr. 
George Clayton, the Rev. W. Roaf, of Wigan, thus writes :—‘ He was a 
Pharisee. Tho descriptions he gave of his pharisaical spirit were really 
ludicrous. He limited himself to a certain number of words per diem. 
He fully believed God would some day signalize him by some miracul- 
ous interposition, and point him out as the pattern for all beings to imi- 
tate. He went to hear Mr. Clayton in Norwich. The subject was the 
two builders. God blessed the word. On his going home, he loathed 
himself. He actually gave a dog the footpath, thinking it a less odious 
creature than he felt himself to be. ‘This person, after being, J 
believe, at Trevecca College, settled at Wigan. My chapel was built for 
him. There he instrumentally converted Mr. Roby, who succeeded him 
here a short time, and then went to Manchester. Mr. Roby improved 


. e Eee 
Christ, and I confess that the very last place in which [ should 
have expected to find the merit of works pleaded would be Hig 
Majesty’s hulks for convicted felons.” And there Mr, Clayton 
had the best of it, which can hardly be said of Rowland Hill in 
his skirmish with a London drayman :— 

“Mr. John Clayton was full of anecdotes of the ministers of hi 
acquaintance; and one, half amusing, half sad, is told of Rowland Hj 
and illustrates the readiness and wit with which London working men 
can sometimes retort, when they receive an unwelcome reproof, Mr. 
Hill was one day going down the New Cut, opposite his chapel, ang 
heard a brewer’s drayman, who was lowering some barrels, sweari 
most fearfully. Mr. Hill rebuked him, very solemnly, and said, ‘ A 
my man, I shall appear as a swift witness against you !'— Very likely," 
rejoined the offender ; ‘ the biggest rogues always turn King’s evidence Pr 
—‘ What did you say to that?’ asked the friend to whom Mr, Hijj 
related the anecdote.—' What could I say?’ replied he.—‘ It was t 
though I hope not justly applicable to my case ; and it mado me resolyg 
to be cautious, when I spoke to such men again, how I reproved them.” 

It can hardly be expected that a religious biography should be 
written without a chapter on the family life of its hero, and family 
life in these cases means family discipline. Mr. Aveling beging 
the chapter by quoting texts on the necessity of having children 
in subjection, and we soon find that the Epistles are not the only 
parts of Scripture in which this lesson is taught. Mr. Clayton 
was particularly fond of the Book of Proverbs, and “ often referred 
to passages of that book, in order to explain those acts of discipline 
which he felt it his duty to administer.” The nature of those actg 
is not left to the imagination. A horsewhip hung on the archi- 
trave of the study door, and though seldom used for correction, 
was often pointed to as ‘‘the silver-headed monitor.” But the 
young, growing, and vigorous birch was employed, it seems, 
liberally. ‘* The rod,” says the biographer of Mr. Clayton, ‘ suit- 
ably applied in case of grievous faults, especially when persisted 
in, after kindly admonition, he regarded to be nothing less than 
an ordinance of God for the right training of children.” 

“ Previously to the exercise of discipline, he would read such texts as 
the following :—‘He that spareth his rod hateth his son: but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes’ (Proverbs xiii. 24). ‘ Chasten thy 
son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying’ (ch. 
xix. 18). Then he would proceed to inflict the incurred punishment. 
He never administered correction immediately on the committal of the 
fault. It was not till several hours after, and, in some cases, days after, 
that he proceeded to this extremity ;—observing that when the Great 
Father called Adam to account for his sin, it was in ‘the cool of the 
day ;’ and contended that when chastisement was administered in a 
passion, the good effect was hazarded, if not defeated.” 

The pleasure to the children of waiting till the cool of the day, 
and of listening to the condensed wisdom of Solomon before its 
practical application, must have been acute. But of course if 
flogging is nothing less than a divine ordinance, it should be 
administered Scripturally. A late head master used always to 
turn to the wall and offer up a prayer while the boy was making 
ready for the sacrifice, and in sermons preached at public schools 
the rod of iron is an occasional visitor. It is said that a master of 
Eton was so quick to trace the connection between religion and 
punishment, that he pointed to the text, “The sun knoweth his 
going down,” as a clear allusion to the phrase which he so often 
had to utter. We are glad, however, to find that none of the sons 
of Mr. Clayton were led away by their father’s example, as was 
the case in Scripture history. It would be sad if his praise of the 
whip had led to his grandsons being chastised with scorpions. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
=>" 

The “ Handy Volume” Shakespeare. (Bell and Daldy.)—What its 
name (somewhat clumsily) indicates, and much more. It is a complete 
edition of the poet’s works, and consists of thirteen handy, elegant, limp 
little volumes (32mo.), packed in a case, and printed very legibly in 





his death from the words, ‘‘ My father, my fataer!” His emotions were 
very deep, and many of the people said, ‘I may exclaim, ‘ My grand- 
father !’” &c.’” 

Mr. Aveling tells us of the repentance of a man who, when young, 
joined with a mob in pelting Mr. Clayton, and who came to ask 
forgiveness thirty-six years later. As a proof, too, of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s success in preaching, he mentions that people often came to 
him in the vestry and asked how he knew the circumstances of 
their life. One man came in most indignantly and charged him 
with ungentlemanly conduct in having exposed him before the 
whole congregation. A more effective scene is that which took 
place on board a convict hulk between Mr. Clayton and “a 
notable thief, a sort of gentleman pickpocket,” as Mr. Aveling 
says, ‘‘ of the name of Barrington.” After the sermon, Barrington 
addressed Mr. Clayton, and said, ‘‘ Well, doctor, I see that with 
you it is all faith and no works.” ‘The preacher replied, ‘ Sir, we 
can have no good works at all till they are produced by faith in 





antique type on toned paper, not unliko the Pull Mall Gazette. As these 
volumes could readily insinuate themselves into any pocket, they are 
especially to be recommended to those lovers of Shakespeare who wish 
to make him a personal companion. The case would, however, none the 
less form a desirable ornament on the study or drawing-room table. 

Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic Age. By the late Walter 
Waddington Shirley, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)—A melancholy 
interest attaches to this little unfinished volume. It contains “all that 
the author lived to write of a projected manual of ancient Church 
History.” We cannot refrain from an avowal that the fragment makes 
us feel the more acutely what the completed work would have been. 
But for this very reason the fragment was worth publishing, and as 
Mr. Bright, who acts as editor, claims for it, it possesses sufficient unity 
to serve as a sketch of the leading features of the period with which it 
deals. 

Commercial Handbook of France. By Frederick Martin. (Long- 
mans.)—Although this book is too much composed of facts and statis- 
tical tables to be in any way pleasant reading, it is invaluable as @ 
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+1, to business men, and condenses in a small compass the contents 
of numerous blue-books. Weights and measures, territory and popu- 
iation, natural resources and production, trade and commerce, shipping 
god railways, great cities, seaports, and manufacturing towns, small 
towns, all towns, succeed each other in due order. Mr. Martin will find 
that commercial handbooks are necessary complements to the States- 
nan's Year-Book. 

The Life of Edward John Eyre, late Governor of Jamaica. By 
Hamilton Hume. (Bentley.)—In the earlier part of this book Mr. 
Hume comes forward as a witness to character, arguing that a man 
who plunged into deep water before he could swim never would have 
attempted to stem the torrent of insurrection unless he had been a 

tised swimmer, and that a man who was just to blacks in Australia 

gould not have been unjust to them in Jamaica. But when Mr. 
Hamilton Hume and his hero come to Jamaica, disregard for facts is 
changed into defiance of both facts and logic. Tho manner in which 
Gordon’s trial is related is a fair sample of the zeal of Mr. Eyre's 
defender. Wo hear of a “properly constituted Court,” when it is 
notorious that the court-martial was illegal in its composition, and paid 
no attention to the laws of evidence. We are assured that Mr. Eyre 
was satisfied as to Gordon's guilt, and that Mr. Hamilton Hume is 
satisfied that Mr. Eyre had a right to be satisfied. Fortunately, 
however, for his own reputation, Mr. Hume has printed in an appendix 
Professor Tyndall’s letter to the Jamaica Committee, and one sentence 
of that letter is tho only possible commentary on Mr. Eyre’s biographer. 
We are implored not to permit the folly of Governor Eyre’s admirers 
to colour our judgment in a grave question. We accede to that request, 
and we will not let Mr. Hamilton Hume's panegyric blind us to the 
substantial merits of Mr. Eyre’s Australian career, or persuade us that 
there could not have ever been a man of such courage and energy, 
because there was so weak and intemperate a governor. 
A Few Plain Sermons for Home Reading. ByaCurate. (Rivingtons.) 
—The title-page fairly describes the book. The sermons are plain, and 
they will be found suitable and suggestive for home reading, but they 
are not worked out, and are wanting in grapple. 
The Sophistes and Politicus of Plato: with a Revised Text and 
English Notes. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrew's. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)—This 
edition of two of Plato’s dialogues belongs to the Clarendon Press Series, 
and the text has beon revised by the light of the MSS. consulted by 
Bekker and Stallbanm, as well as of that in the Bodleian. Mr. Campbell 
also contributes a general introduction, and a separate introduction to 
each dialogue, which are admirable pieces of criticism. With their aid 
and that of the notes, the future student of Plato will go on his way 
rejoicing. 
Begg'd at Court: a Legend of Westminster. By Charles Knight. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—In order to spare his eyes while occupying his 
mind, Mr. Charles Knight has dictated this one-volume story, and begs 
us to excuse the imperfections of an old man’s attempt at fiction. Those 
imperfections are by no means obtrusive, though the book is rather a 
picture of manners in the time of Charles I. than a connected story. 
We smile to recognize some of the oldest devices of fiction, but our 
smile is good-humoured, and the recognition not ungrateful. The days 
when spendthrifts begged the custody of either a fool or a ward from 
the king, and when that custody was conceded to such worthless 
keepers, are chosen by Mr. Knight for the time of his story, and his 
antiquarian knowledge stands him in good stead. 
Idols of Clay. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. Three vols. (Saunders 
and Otley.) —We have no wish to deprive any of Mrs. Gordon Smythies’ 
competitors of their hard-earned laurels, when we state that this novel is 
without exception the silliest that we have ever had the privilege of 
reading. It seems to have been pieced together out of a number of old 
“Minerva Press” volumes, for we know all the characters before we 
have well seen them, and we can predict almost every incident some 
pages before it is brought to light. Angels of beauty, demons of 
darkness, models of strength, secret passages, returned convicts, resur- 
rectionist men in league with sextons, marchionesses buried alive, 
passing for ghosts, and forbidding the marriage of marquises, are the 
component parts of the book, which is well called Zdols of Clay, for it is 
made to be broken. 
Wine and its Adulterations. By J. L. Denman.—Mr. Denman has 
issued another pamphlet on his favourite subject, full of new facts 
clearly strung together. Of course, his point is that light wines, Greek 
wines especially, are wholesome, and heavy wines, especially port and 
sherry, are not. His argument is sensible enough, but, like everybody 
else with a hobby, he drives it a great deal too far. Suppose port is 
brandied, what then, except that it is wise to drink less of it at a time? 
Brandy is good in moderation. Or suppose elderberry juice is poured 
into it, why should it not be, if people like elderberry juice ? Elderberry 
wine has been drunk for centuries. Port does uot pretend to be the 
“simple juice of the grape,” and why should people be confined to the 
simple juice, if they like something else better? The real point for the 
advocates of light wines is to prove that they are nicer, healthier, and 
cheaper than port and sherry. At present all that is proved is that they 
are wholesomer, provided you do not drink a quantity proportionate to 


The Darl: Year of Dundee. A Tale of the Scottish Reformation. 

(T. Nelson and Son.)—There are two stories in this volume, both of 
them Scotch in their languago and reforming in their tendency. As 
containing portraitures of some of the noblest forerunners of the Re- 
formation in Scotland they are striking and effective, but they attempt 
no more than this, and it may be thought that this would be done 
better without a thread of fiction. 

The Political Writings of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. (Ridgway.)— 
These two volumes contain Mr. Cobden’s pamphlets on “ England, Ire- 
land, and America ;” “ Russia ;” “1793 and 1853;” “What Next and 
Next ?” and “Tho Three Panics.” Each of them is prefaced by a note 

from his widow, and at the end of the second volume is placed Mr. W. 
C. Bryant's introduction to the American edition. This is hardly the 
place to enter into a criticism of these writings, nor is Mr. Cobden's 
character to be drawn in a single line. But as each of these pamphlets 

was received with vehement opposition, and each had its effect on the 

world, it is well that they should all be collected, and that future gene- 

rations should have the means of judging which was right,—Mr. Cobden 
or his censors. 

An English Dictionary for the Use of Schools. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. 
(Blackie and Son.)—This school dictionary is an abridgment of Dr. 

Ogilvie's Student’s English Dictionary, and is brief and perspicuous. 

The pronunciation is put in by Mr. Richard Cull, and proceeds on rather 
curious phonetic principles. Each word has pronunciation, meaning, 
and derivation shortly given, while verbs are further supplied with their 
preterites and participles. 

A Book on Angling. By Francis Francis. (Longmans.)—The object 

of Mr. Francis in writing this book has been to condense into one 
volume the fullest and most varied information on every branch of 
angling. He has been collecting his materials during the last twenty 
years, and the result is, on tho whole, satisfactory. Bottom-fishing, 

fly-fishing, and spinning, the hooks to be used for pike, and the gay 
colours that are to attract trout and salmon, all have their separate 
chapters, and some of them are pictorially elucidated. Mr. Francis is 
rather too fond of bad puns, but he writes easily, and in a style that 
will take with the large fish-loving public. His descriptions of a shoal 
of perch collecting round a worm, and carefully avoiding the barb of the 
hook which runs through it ; of the pike standing up on its tail, grinning 
at the fisherman and shaking the hook out of its jaws; and of the way 

in which he circumvented a large trout in the Duke of Rutland's water, 

to the astonishment of the Duke's keeper, relieve the more technical 
parts of the book, and insure its popularity. We cannot say whether 
old-established anglers will obey his precepts, for anglers are generally 
rooted to their own traditions, It is not likely that any will adopt the 
Chinese plan of fishing with a diver who is sent down to crack the casing 
of shell-fish, so as to entice other fish to feed on them. When the other 
fish come, the diver selects a large one, and puts the hook into its mouth, 
when the fisherman above pulls it up. 

Holiday Excursions of a Naturalist. (Hardwicke.)—The fortunate 
writer of these chapters has roamed over a groat part of England anda 
small part of the Continent, and has looked about him, when his eyes. 
were not, like Melancholy’s, fixed on the ground. To the naturalist the 
frequency of this downward glance will make the book most valuable. 
General readers would have relished more general descriptions. 

Joubert’s Thoughts. Translated by George H. Calvert. (Boston, 
Spencer; London, Triibner.)—After Mr. Matthew Arnold's “ Essay on 
Joubert,” most readers will feel grateful to Mr. Calvert for thus present- 
ing the exquisite thoughts of the French Coleridge in an English dress. 
One or two of Mr. Calvert's own reflections might have been spared. 
Thus, when Joubert is betrayed into a sarcasm which is not true of 
every human being, but is true of many, Mr. Calvert corrects him 
solemnly, by saying this should have been found on the page of Roche- 
foucauld, and not of Joubert. “It is one of those half-truths that are 
seen with half an eye. The whole eye [e.g., Mr. Calvert] sees deeper, 
and takes in more.” Again, he objects to Joubert’s remark that mon 
become immortal after death as an unreasoning common-place. We do 
not need death to make us immortal, and we are launched into eternity 
when we are launched into life. If so, there is no death, and this pre- 
sent life is eternal. That is certainly not a common-place, because no 
one but Mr. Calvert will be found to maintain it. 

Dalmeny ; or, the Laird’s Secret. By Jane H. Jamieson. (C. Griffin 
and Co.)—This is a fair average story, which would be better if the 
incidents were left out. We have had too much of prior marriages 
and wives reported to be dead till a second alliance has been contracted. 
In the present story this difficulty is increased by the same woman 
being the first wife of two men who afterwards marry two sisters, and 
the introduction of a Ritualist who is a Jesuit does not lessen the 
improbability. 

Xenophontis Opuscula Politica, Equestria et Venatica, cum Arrian 
Libello de Venatione. Ex recensione et cum annotationibus Ludovici 
Dindorfii. (Oxonii: e Typographico Clarendoniano.) Homerou Bios 
kai Poiémata. Pragmateia historiké, kai Kritiké upo Ioannou N. Baletta. 
(Triibner and Co.)—It is not likely that readers who will not take the 
trouble to construe the title-pages of these two books will care for an 
account of their contents, and those who will take that trouble will learn 





their strength. 








more from the title-pages than we can tell them. 
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’ Longman and Co.—Historical and Critieal Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, bv M. M. Kolisch ; the 
Trish Reformation; Life and Letters of Florence 
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Tinsley Brothers—Orville College, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, 2 vols. 
Snmpson Low, Son, and Co.—Light after Darkness, 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeELapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarucrres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and — Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manuwfactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—LKstablished 1807. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS, The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedstends, from™..+....... 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 8s 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ...+..+. 33 7d per gallon, 


PEA-UEN S, of LONDON MAKE 
: ONLY. The Largest Assortment of London-made 
TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on SALE at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30s to £6. 


Cc UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales, 











¥ ] z : he 
1és a 
Ivory Handles. | M8 =a ia 
eo” | s Ps) 
= a 
22/22/38 
& | 3 
s d.ja d./s. d. 
3}-inch ivory handles ......00....,13 0 |10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles.,|18 0 [14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 |l6 0)5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles.......+-..28 0 (20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0 |12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 335 0 [13 0 
Ditto, carved han les, silver ferules55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0/19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....... 34 0 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives| 
and Forks, per Dozen. | } 
White bone handles ........ coooes lll 018 612 6 
Ditto balance handles............23 0 17 0) 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ....:18 0 15 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6!'9 613 06 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 


Vy ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 60 Ilusuations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver snd Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britanuia MetaiGoods, DishCovers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettiesr, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnely, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-ruom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plaus 
of the Iwenty large Suow-rooms, at 39 Oxiord sires, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, aud 4 Newnan street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perrys 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, aud BED- 
7 RUOM FURNIIUKE.—Au Llusirated Catalogue, 
Wil prices of luvv arucles of BED-RUUM FUKNI- 
LURb, sent (free by post) on application ty FILMER 
and SUN, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 283 Berners street, 
Oxtoerd sueet, W., and 54 anu 3y Cuarles street, W. 
( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Jilustraed PRICEv Lists of Uveilaud Trunks, 
Lawes’ iravelling Buaes, Portwauteaus, Leatuer Bugs, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., wili be forwarded on applicat.ou 
fo JHKESHEK aud GLENNY, Uuttitters, neat duur wo 
Somenet house, Surand, London. 








((UARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 
J at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip«l 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


PEESINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINIE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.U. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3a, 5s, and 103 each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23 6d and d4séd eaca, Psysiua Glodules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and Us 6d each. 
tT oNntc BITTERS.— 

Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &2., at 303. a dozeu. 

% Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Caunon street, London. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 

AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to bo 

THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
SACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 

PHATES, recommended by Dr. TiLsury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deticiency, 
in the ordinary food of Invalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, and 336d each. None geauine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aod 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandiord, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 





I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mili 
aperient for deticate coustitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and Lufants.—DINNEFORD aud Cv., 
CH ess5 COMPLEXIONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
others. 


Chemists, 172 New Bond street, Londou; and of ail 
for all whouse the * Unite | Servics "Soap Tablet, 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
*,* Use no other. 





other Chemists throughout the world. 
which also imparts a delicious fiagrauce. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehouse ven, and 


See name on each tablet. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be coasalted iu 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st., Geosveaor sq. 
ARTIFICIAL TEELH, Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 
h R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENIIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteuings 
are required; tuey are more natural, durable, ani com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining ligntuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. Ley are seif- 
adhesive, reader support to the adjvining tseih, are 
fitted ou a perfectiy paiuless priuciple, aud supplied at 
charges wituiu tue reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will tin! 
this system particularly adapted to their wauts; it com- 
bines complere euuuciatios aud perfect aasiivation, 
Cousultation free. 
Observe.—No conuection with any oue of the same name. 





\ R. HOWARD, SURGEUN- 
4) DENTISI, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DEsSCuLPLION of AKRLIPICLAL 

TEE LH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 

Luey so perfectly reseuule tue natural teetu as wot bo ba 

distinguished frow the originais by Lue closest observer; 

they will uever Cuauge coluur ur decay, aad will ve fou ad 
sUpePiur lo auy teeth ever before used. Luis metuod does 
Nut require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera- 
tiou, aud will support aud preServe Leetu Cudt are iuose, 
aud is guaranteed to resture aruiculativn aud mastica- 
tivu. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered svand aad 
useful iu mastication. 


52 Fleet street—At home from Lv till 5. 


—aonneniiittien 
PpREIDENBACH'S, 1573 NEW Bop 
STREET. 


yLD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, L0s per box, 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDR aur 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fine quality, 23 6d, 43 gq 
and 8s 6d. . 


LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND. 


SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 


()LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 


with or without Perfume, Is, 1s 6d, and 29 64, 
Qe: FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
Pa _CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT go 


ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 64, 














ann aston cscs nti seats: We 
(for eane= MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 9 
and 33 6d each. 
B REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 157n New Bond street. 








Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps, 
GLINESS and BEAULY; being 4 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and mans used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. RO33, 248 
High Holborn, Londou. 


Qrane FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 
53a 6d, and 1s 61.; seut by post for 54, 81, and Lu 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 

cured iu one day, by using ALEX. ROSS's 

CHLROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Coru in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43; 

seut by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, Loudon, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Lidies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 33 6d, 53 64, and los 64; seat frea 
for 54, 384, aud 144 stamps. Had of all Chewists, 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAL DYE produces 

& periect coluur imme liavely it is usel. It is perma. 

nent, aud perfectly naturalin e¥est. Price 33 Gd, 53 6d, 

and lds 64; seut by post fur 54, 84, aud 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


HAH DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSs’s DEPLLA- 
TORY removes superiluous hair from the fase, neck, 
and arms, without eifect to the skin. Price 33 td, 53 6d, 
and lls 6d; seut for 54, 84, aud Lid stamps. Had of 
all Cuemists. 




















porte REMOVER.—AIL Diseases of 

the Skiu are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGELABLE SKIN PILL. Tuey remove 
reduess, sallowness, &c. 23 Jd and 7s td; or post for 40 
aud Luv stays. ALEX. RUSS, 243 High Lolbora, 
London, aud all Chemists. 





LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madams VESURIS).—All linperfectivus of the 
Skim are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
produced to tue face. Price 103 6d, seut for Siaups. 
243 High Holborn, Loudoa, and all Cucumisis. 





AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head wita this beautifully pertumed Wash, 
iu seven or teu days the Lair assumes its original colour, 
aud reuuins sv by au occasional using. 1Us 6d, seut for 
slumps. ALIX, KOSS, 243 High Molburn, London, 





and ull Chemists. 


HITE and SOUND TEETLH are 
indispensadle to p.Tsonal attraction, and to 
health aud longevity, by the proper masticatiou of 
fuud. ROWLAND'’S JDUNTLO, oc Pearl Deutifrice, 
imparis a pearl-iike Whiten ss Ww the teeth, eradicates 
taitar aud spots of iucipient decay, streugtuenus the 
gums, aud gives a pleasing frageaucs to the breato, 
Price 28 Yd per box, Suid py Cuemists and Per- 
fumers. 
*,* Ask for“ ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
Tuis uurivalled Skiu Soap, if used daily, umparcts a clear 
and healtuy uppearauce, aud acts as au effectual prevea- 
tive of iufectivus diseases. See medical cestimuuy, aud 
tue Lancet, &c., &e. 

To behad in Tablets Gd aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
aud Waoulesale uf 


W. V. WKIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Louduu. i: 
LMOND FLAVOUR.— 


3 PKUSTON'S ESSENCE of BLT LER ALMONDS. 
tree fom Prussic Acid. Luis delicious Kssence may 
be safely used fur flavourimg Custards, Blaucmanges, 
«e., aud vail kinds of Pastry. Sold retau vy Chemisis, 
Grocers, &e., 1a bottles Ls. aud is dd. eacu. 

Whvlesale — PRESLYN and SUNS, 83 Leadenhall 
street, E.U. 
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LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
NG COMPANY (Limited). 


CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
a ey The latest patented filter in general 
said requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
- Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
er porne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
ys of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
pled Middlesex, St. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Bar- 
and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 
fessor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
gaters for December, 1866, in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “‘ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
sopply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
ugh the same filter for seven months, the animal 
] stil retains practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 
*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in Operation, and full particu- 
obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
ces, 157 Strand, London, W.cC. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 
_ eases illic 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—o— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 


en JUPONS.— 
The Demi, 15s 6d. 
The Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 78 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 64. 
“Elegant in form and moderate in proportion.” —Le 
ollet. 





ApDLEY Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 
EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray c!oths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 25s. No steel used. 
“ A celebrated maker of Jupons.”—Art Journal, 


AppLey Bovrne, 37 Piceadilly. 


_—— UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Under-Ciothing, including “* The Al'ce,” “ Favorite,” 
“Edith,” “Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Digmar,” “ Prin- 
cese,” and ‘‘ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, éc. Also, draw 
ings of 14 new Crinoliner, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever and curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considered in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
ployed in such matters."—Court Journal. 

Mrs. AppLey Bourse, 37 Piccadilly. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

« SAUCES, and CONDIMENIS.—F. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments 80 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be bad 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Purtman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known lubel, signed ‘“ flizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the Yh July, 1858, aud without it mone can be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
mau square, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers. 

Be by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
en. 




















SAUCE.—LEA AND PEKRLNS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
j This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Pernins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Perains’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, aud sto;per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE aud BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARcLAy and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Uilmen universally, 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

&c., and Table Delicacies of the higuest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassali’s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Vilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manutacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, Loudon. 


INDIGESTION, 
JORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
+ Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 














(RENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 
Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 


Duncan James Kay, me John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 


Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England ; the Union Bank of 
London. 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, a Pondicherry, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NOW MOST 
{DELIGHTFUL Park and Gardeas in great 


uty. 
Arrangements for coming week :Mond iy, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 1s days. 
Wednesday—Great Festival Benefit Concert, Ad- 
mission by ogy oma at doors, 10s 6d; or by tickets, if 

urchased this day (Saturday), 5s; or on Monday or 
uesday, 7s 6d. 

Saturday—Great Rose Show of the Season. Admis- 
sion, 58; or by half-crown tickets, if secured beforehand, 
Guinea season tickets free. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Caatrrerror. 
Important Notice —THE GREAT CITY has been 
it J and ad by I'wo Hundred and Six- 








Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shangh . gapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, tha receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensi &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnecdle street, London, 1867. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
—The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are pre- 
pared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., 
for one year at 5 per cent., for three years at 5}, and 
for five years and upwards at 6 per ceat. per annum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Treland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 64 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Usiversity, LIFE ASSURANCE 











SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 
tioas for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, 8.W. 


T™= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill, E.C.; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, aud 
their value as SVECIAL SECURITIES to thied parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable teras, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or befure July 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,75°,000. 

Total Income upwards of £320,009). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MIUSUMMER must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s Gd per Cent. 

For Prospectus ana other iuformation, apply to the 

Company's Ageuts, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Lujury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY _ KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring agaiust 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — The truest 
philosophical spirit of inquiry led vo the discovery 

of this priceless medicine, aud the most uusellish 
labour and expense have been incurred in bringing so 
great a boon w the kuowledge and within the reacu of 
the afilicted throughout the world. very invalid who 
Can read will uaderstand the plain directions in his 
own language, which are folded rouad the Pills, which 
should be taken in the doses and at tue times distinctly 
specified therein, while great atteution should be paid 
to diet and many mivor macters, all of wuich, however, 
are importaut, inasmuch as they auguieut tue curative 
powers of the Pills, prevent thew from disagree.ug with 
tue most delicaie, ald spare Uwe aud sulerug 














Ww and p 
teen Thousand Persons to be the most interesting, 
exciting, truthful, and successful Drama of moderna 
times. On Monday, June 24, and during the week 
at 8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 55th, 56th, 57th, 53th, 59th, and 60th nights, the 
highly successful Drama, in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. W. Beverley. Principal char- 
acters by Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. M'Intyre, F. Vil- 
liers, J. Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames, C. Warner, C. 
Harcourt; Misses Madge Robertson, ani R. G. le 
Thiere. Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances 
arranged by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, 
Stage Manager. Preceded by the Farce of THAT 
RASCAL JACK. 

On Tuesday, June 25, the performances will be given 
in aid of the Royal Middlesex Hospital. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
———- at eleven. Box office opea from ten to five 
aily. 


P ERRY and COS PATENT 
BOSTONITE 


TABLETS and SLATES. 





s. 4. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 


BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONIt# 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE1 0 Do. 
BOSCtONITE 1 6 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Cuancery lane, B.C. 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, axl 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders excaeling 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOLE PAPER, 33, 43, and 53 


r Team, 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 24 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6:1 per rean 
BLACK-BORDERED NOCE, 43 and 63 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MS5., plaia, 43; ruled, 43 9d 


per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5a; ruled, 53 6d per rean. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

Ly BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 5 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISL of Inkstan ls, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographid Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post [ree. 

Established 1941. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for qualuy of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Grabam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 Jobo street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
chureb street, Loudon. 

IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACLUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACEL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Loniow. Tue valy 
sort a@uthorized to be called by tue aduve Bame, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certidcate is ou every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extrewely useful to iavalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud chiliren. Lakea with rice, 
arrowroot, Sago, «c., au agreeable aad mosc eflisieat 
substitute for cod-iver oil. It keeps for years aud in 
any climate. S.id by fortaum, Masou, and Vo., Barclay 
and Sou, Crosse aud Blackwei’, 3S. Maw aud Sou, all 
Chemists, Italian Wareuouse seu, Grocers, aud wuvie- 
sale by the Company. 

T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENC b.—Lue most scieutiically prepared aud 
most powerluliy nutritive cordial ever imtroduved; re- 
stores to their worl couditioa all the secretions, vu (he 
integrity of which perfect beal.b depends. Lt isaspocitic 
for debility of all Kiads, aud (row Us Coutaining, & aoug 
other ingredients, pepsiue aud paospuace of suds, will 
prove highly beuesneial to the uervous and dyspe)tic. 
Price 8s per Lottie, or four quantities ia one for 22s. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarteu aud Co, 520 Oxford 
street, W.c., aud 3 Cullum street, Peuchurch street, 
K.C., Loudou. 
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Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


“ These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers; 
the lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Dar- 
winian and Monboddoan theories; and if, in the chapters of Tell and Gellert, we are 
a little struck with the close following of Dasent’s track, in his prefuce to the Norse 
tales, it must be owned that there are chapters—e.g, those on ‘ The Divining Rod,’ 
* The Man inthe Moon,’ and ‘ The Seven Sleepers '"—which present new matter, and 
deserve the praise of independent research.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ Itis useless to enumerate the contents of the book. Our readers who are interested 
in these matters will see that it is well worth reading. It contains a great deal of 
curious and unusual information, brought together ia a very pleasant and easy style. 
—Guardian. 

“ We have dwelt on the first myth (‘The Wandering Jew") as being a very fair 
sample of Mr. Baring-Gould’s book. ‘The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’ ‘ William 
Tell,’ ‘Tbe Dog Gellert,’ * The Man in the Moon,’ and ‘ The Mountain of Venus’ are 
handled in a very similar way. The earliest mentions of each one are carefully 
chronicled ; and an attempt is made at last t o discover the origin and signification. 


Recently published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 7s. 
HE RETURN of the GUARDS, and other Poems. . 
Francis Hastines Doyie, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxtop, 
Macmrixian and Co., London. 





ee 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, Lo don 
# Founded in 1841. Square, Lon 

Patrow: H.RH. the Prince of WALES.—Presipeyt: The Earl of CLARENDox, 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82 ; 
volumes of ancient and modern literature, in various languages. Subscription B 

year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes - 

allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten ty brag 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue ( new edition), price 153; to members, 108 64, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary ani Librarian, 


$$. 
QT. GEORGE'S, WORTHING.—The LAW COURTS.—The 
KW BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—Fine Views of New 
Reredos, Boxgrove, Chichester, and of St. George's Church, Worthing—Architectury) 








The latter part of the method adopted will, we hope, excite some general iuterest in 
the infant but vigorous science of Comparative Mythology.""—Chronicle. 


RryrxcTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Aspects in Florence—Professional Practi-e, 
petition—The Portrait Exhibition—Something about Rats—gyptian Art—and 
various other Papers, with all the News.—1 York street, and all News-nen. 


Manchester—The Liw Courts’ Com. 





————=>S>= 





A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” &c. 


“CARLYON’S YEAR,” 


Will be commenced July 6th, in 


ON C E 


A 


WEE XK. 





On Wednesday nest, will be published, price 7s 6d, the THIRD VOLUME of the NEW SERIES of 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Containing 724 pages of letterpress, with many Illustrations, and SIX EXTRA PAGE DRAW- 
INGS, by R. Ansdell, A.R.A., John Tenniel, Poynter, Shields, Bradley, and Pinwell. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, 


and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore street, London, W. 











Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamish, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 63 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Gaixpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
TY OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” <c. 

“ We bave lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
tbat she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —ZJlustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Pateruoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Etiza Coox. 
“A rich aud varied collection.”—Jlorning Star. 
* A chorming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
ARIS FOR THE ENGLISH—1867. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
With Maps and Plans. Price 23. 
“ A neat and liandy little book, excellent in material 
and in arrangement, just the help that will be needed 


by men who desire to see much of Paris for a very short 
cime.”"— Atheneum. 


ARIS FOR THE ENGLISH—1867. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
The Second Edition, containing a Tour through the 
Exhibition. 

“Mr. Blanchard Jerrold writes from a thorough 
personal acquaintance with his subject, and with practi- 
cal regard for the svlicitudes and requiremeuts of those 
who arrive as strangers in the capitul which be kuows 
so well."—Daily News. 
pase FOR THE ENGLISH—1867. 

3y W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Price 2s. 
Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie 











London: Brapgviy, 
street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
ODIFICATION in ENGLAND and 
the SLATE of NEW YORK. By Sucipvon Anos, 
M.A., of the Inuer Temple, Burrister-at-Law, 
Wittiam Riveway 16) Piccadi ly, W,, and all Book- 
sellers. 








On Friday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 91. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by M. Ellea Edwards 
and F. W. Lawson. 


ConTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Fully. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) 
Chap. VI.—Up in the Mountain. 
» VIL—At Lancheon. 
VII !.—The Arrival of a Great Man. 
" IX.—Over the Fire. 
The Love of the Alps. 
Culture and its Enemies. By Matthew Arnold. 
Stone Edge. (With an [Illustration .) 
Chap. IX.—Bessie’s Burying. 
X.—How is the Rent to be male ? 
XL—The One-Eyed House. 
XIL—The Druids’ Stones. 


” 


) XUL—Market Day at Youlcliffa. 
Coolie Labour and Coolie Immigration. 
Lorl»tte and the Capitaine. 
The Classics in Transiations. 
Saita, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornbill. 


In the press. 


HE FORMATION of TENSES jp 
the GREEK VERB: showing the Rules by which 
Tense is formed from the Pare Stem to the Verb, and 
the necessary Changes before each Termination. B. 
C. 8. Jenraw, M.A, late Scholar of Trinity Collage, 
Oxon, 5 
Rivytnerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 





PHOLOGRAPHS LATELY PUBLISHED. 
NTERIOR of thelateJOHN PHILLIPS 


STUDIO. Three views, 62. each. ‘ 

GILBERT SCOTI'S NEW REREDOS in WEST. 
MINSTER ABBEY. Each 2s 6d, and 5s. 

LANDSEER’S LIONS in TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
33 6d; Cartes, each, ls. 

The ROYAL FAMILY, Large Portraits of. Price 2%, 
and 53; Cartes, each, 1s 6d, and Is. 

The PRINCIPAL JOCKEYS, Large Portraits of. Prices 
63; Cartes, each, 1s. 

The THAMES, Photographed. In 2 volumes, with 
letter-press of the Thames, each 108d. Als045 New 
STEREOSCOPIC Slides, each Is. 

FOREIGN ARCHITECTURE — Bruges, 
Brussels, Louvain, Paris, &c, 

The OLD MASTERS, direct from the ORIGINALS at 
BRUSSELS, ANTWERP, MADRID, NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LOUVAIN, &e. 

250,000 CARTES of CELEBRITIES always on view. 
CARIES of the late JOHN PHILLIP, CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, E. H. BAILY, SIR ARCHIBALD 
ALISON, each, Ls. 

Detailed and very complete Catalogue on receipt of six 

stamps. 
A. Martoy, Sox, an Co., 22 and 23 Soho square. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a LONDON 

WEEKLY PAPER are open to Engage the ser- 
vices of known and popular L’‘terary Contributors. 
Remuneration liberal. Anply, by letter only, to W. G. 
care of J. WILLIAMS, 32 Walbrook. 


yee CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Kensington. 

Minister, the Rev. W. H. CHANNING (biographer 
of the Rev. Dr. Channiug). Sunday Services at 
11.15 a.m., 7 p.m., at Temporary Rooms at Newton 
House, Church street. 

I EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 BEDFORD SQUARE. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITER \ TURE is now VACANT. Candidates are 

ted to send in their applications, with testimonials 


Antwerp, 

















“On the 27th inst., price 1s, the JULY NUMBER of 
TH TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Conrenrs. 
1—Steven Lawrense, Yeoman. By the Author of 
* Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. XIIL.—The Return to Ashcot. 
" XIV.—Caurch and Chapel. 
Pe XV.—A Story of Fami-y Affection. 
2—“GUP.” By Floreuce Marryat. 
3—The Hermit's Year. By the Author of “Charlie 
Thornhill,” &e. 
4—The Monk of Haldon; a Legend of South Devon. 
By R. H. D, Barham. 
5—A Lost Nume. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chap. XVIIL—A Letter coucerning Miss 
Marlyn. 
as XIX.—Fiddle aud Thunder. 
XX.—Sir Roke at Raby. 
” XXL—Sir Roke Wicherly in his Bed- 





room. 
a XXIT.—Carmel’s Walk to Wynderfel. 
» XXIIL—The Baronet writes to Dear 
Adderly. 
- XXIV.—Under Lady Alice's Window. 
” XXV.—Some one looks in at the 
Window. 
6—The Black Panther's Raid. 
7—For Ladies Ouly. By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
8—The White House on the Moor. By the Author of 
“ Mildred’s Wedding.” (Conclusion.) 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 
Gon. PRIZES for MIDSUMMER. 
—BICKERS and SON'S NEW REVISED-ALIST 
of SELECTED WORKS, adapted for School Prizes 
and Presents, is just ready, and includes, in addition to 
the Standard and Attractive Works of the day, a large 
number of valuable Remainders of Popular Modern 
Books, now first offered in elegant calf aud morocco 
bindings, at half the original published prices, in cloth 
boards, by post for one stamp. 
1 Leicester square, W. 








' 
before Jaly 10. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sacretary, 
at the College. JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sac. 





N ALVERN COLLEGE.—The LEA 
WV ScHOLARSHIP, worth £30 per annum, for 
three years; and the Council Exhibition of £60 for one 
year, the holder to be re-eligible at the next election. 

The EXAMINATION for these SCHOLARSHIPS 
will begin on Wednesday, July 31. Candidates must be 
below 15 years of age onthe day of examination, aud 
allowance will be made for difference of age. 

Testimonials to be sent by July 20 to the Head 
Master, of whom also any further information may be 
asked. 

Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A, 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 





SCHOOL-FRIGATE H.M.S. “CONWAY,” 
LIVERPOOL, 

JOR EDUCATING YOUTHS (over 
12 and under 16 years of age) as Officers in the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Mariue. The QUEEN gives 
a Gold Medal each year, and also a Secoud Prize of & 
Binocular Glass and £35 towards the Outfit of the Pupil 
obtaining the Admiralty Cadetship. Nxt session come 
menczs lst August. Terms, £5) 10s, including Uniform, 
&e, 
Apply to Captain MOWLL, RN., “ Conway,” Rock 
Ferry, Dirkeuhead. 
CLARKE ASPINALL, Secretary. 








I ER MAJESTY’S PICTURE.—-* The 

Marriage of H.R.H, the Prince of Wales.” Paiuted 
expressly for and by command of Her Majesty by W. 
P. Frith, R.A, is by special permission NOW KXHI- 
BITING at the FINE ART GALLERY, 11 Haymarket, 


daily, from ten till ive. Admission, ls. 
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NEW WORKS. 


MR. OLIVER BYRNE'S NEW WORK. 
BYRNE’S NEW SYSTEM 
of MATHEMATICS. ‘abies of Dus] Logarithms 
of Common Numbers, and Dual Logs., Sines, 
Cosines, and Tangents, &c., £c. Small 4to, 21s 
(Now ready. 
MR. MORRKIS'S NEW POEM. 
LIFE and DEATH of JASON. 
By Witttam Mornts, Author of “The Defence of 


Guenevere.” 7s 6d. 
“Jt is a fine poem, which never flags in interest for a 
single line ; aud is tull of music, life, and clear vision.” 


—Spectator. 
MR. ASHE’S NEW POEYV. 
The SORROWS of HYPSIPYLE. By 
Tuomas Asne, Author of * Pictures and Poems.” 


“These are exquisite lyrics, and as fair a garland as 
any that recent English poetry has offered to gaiherers.” 


=saturday Review. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES LAMB'S ELIA and ELIANA. 
3s 6d. 

Rev. M. F. SADLER’S EMMANUEL. 10s 64. 

Mr. ALFRED GATTY’S MAY-DAY 
VOLUME. 5s 

Mr. WESTROPP’S HANDBOOK of ARCH- 
EOLOGY. 15s. 


Series, 5s. 

Mr. BAILEY’S FESTUS. Eighth Edition, 5s. 

OLIVER BYRNE'S DUAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part II., 103 6d. 

Mr. PURNELL’S LITERATURE and its 
PROFESSORS. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. KING'S HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED 
GEMS. 10s 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND: a Series of Essays. 
8s 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, 
and TWO LAY SERMONS. 3s 6d 

CHARLES KNIGHT'S KNOWLEDGE is 
POWER. 5s. 

Professor CRAIK’S PURSUIT of KNOW- 
LEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 5s. 

Mrs. BEECHER STOWE’S NEW BOOK—The 
LITTLE FOXES. Is. 

RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. 7s 6d. 

EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 7s. 

AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
SEVEN BISHOPS. 1vs 6d. 

Dr. CARTER’S DEVOUT CHRISTIAN’S 
HELP. Parts L, II., and IIL. are ready. 

London: Bett. and Daxpy, York street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Alee’s Bride’ is a charming book, and possesses 
the advantage of being written in good English."— 
Athenzum, 


Leslie Tyrrell By Georgiana 


M. Crarx, Author of * Faith Unwin's Ordeal.” 2 vols. 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Srencer. 3 vols. 
Trene’s Repentance. By Chris- 
“A charming tale, delightfully told."—Sun, 


TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 
Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 
RET? LENNARD. Second Edition. 3 vols, 
Tiuzs—*“ This book is full of genius, and con- 
tains many strikingly beautiful passages. It well 
deserves to find readers.” 





’ ° 
Raymond’s Heroine. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. 

Times.—“ A clever and vigorous book. It is a book 
which deserves to be read, and it will be read with 
breathless interest.” 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough street. 





Second Edition, now ready, 165 pp., 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
HE CHARGE of the LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE of ENGLAND in REGINA versus 
NELSON and BRAND. Revised and Corrected, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Lony Cuier Justice. 
WILLIAM Ripoway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


N the BOULEVARDS; or, Memor- 


able Men and Things, Sketched on the Spot, 1853- 


NOTICE.—TOWNSEND'S NEW MANUAL of DATES, 
Revised to 1867, with Eleven Thousand Distinct Alphabetical 


Articles, is now ready for delivery, price 16s. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, W.C. 





NOTICE—The HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and 
INSTRUCTION: a New Illustrated Book for Young Ladies, 
by numerous Contributors, edited by Mrs, R. Valentine, with 250 
Original Illustrations, is now ready, price Ts 6d, cloth gilt. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 
*.* The whole of the First Edition of this Work having been disposed of on the day of 
publication, a Second Edition is in the Press, and will be ready on Tuesday next, June 25. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


en) oe 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ REWARD. 3 vols. 
MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. Frederick 


WALPOLE, R.N. 3 vols. 





A SECOND EDITION of 


“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


“A strikingly clever and origiual tale."—Zimes. 


The FLYING SCUD. By Charles Clarke, 


Author of “ Charlie Thornhill.” 2 vols. 


MISS JANE. By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 


Also, next week. 


CHRISTCHURCH DAYS. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








Now ready, with Two Illustrations by Freperick Letontoy, A.R.A., 8vo, 8s 6d. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


With Four Illustrations by Freperick WALKER. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
cOU RTS HIP. 


PAUL’S 
By HESBA STRETTON. 

“* Paul's Courtship’ is deserving of very much praise........ Doris is a type of woman common in life, uncom- 
mon in novels. Her passions are the passions of flesh and blood. We love her because we sympathize with her: 
and we sympathize with ber because we understand her. And this is true of ali the other characters. Scattered 
throughout the work are touches of true poetry. Whether Miss Stretton’s k nowledge of life be from intuition or 
experience, her delineations are remarkable for their accuracy. * Paul's Courtship’ abounds with promise of a 
high order."—London Review. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


40 Volumes per annum, 


Chief Oflice — 15 





1866, togetLer with Trips to Normandy aud Brittany. 
By W. Biancuaro Jernoin. 
a scntens Wa. Hi. Auten and Co, 13 Waterloo place, 








City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


IRELAND AND HER CHURCHES. 
By JAMES GODKIN. 


Demy &voe, 16s. 


* A hand-book of Irish Church history, indispensable to every one who aims at a 
right knowledge of the ecclesiastical settlemeut of Ireland."—Freeman's Journal. 
“Tt forms a cyclopwedia of reference for those who desire to assail the Established 
Church, or profess a desire to reform it.”"—Zhe Irish Times. 
“The qualifications of Mr. Godkin for treating this subject are unquestionably pre- 
——- -».-Admirable method......A dashing, terse, and vigorous style.”"—TZhe 
vation. 
“In no volume that we know of is the Irish Church Question so ably ex- 
pounded as in Mr. Godkin’s voluminous records of the sins and abuses of the gigan- 
tic anomaly, His book is a monument of patient and toilsome research, directed by 
love of truth and hatred of bypocrisy.”"—Dublin Evening Post. 
“A faithful and fearless exposure of present Church abuses. His inspection of the 
various bishopric;, and his accounts of the several dioceses, will be read with avidity 
by the public."—The Noithern Whig. 
“Tt will confer a solid and lasting benefit upon the conntry, and prepare the way 
for one of the most neces:ary reforms of the age."—The Ulster Observer. 
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